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Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusgue merenti 

Stat favor. Cravpry. 
“Different minds 

Incline to different objects; one pursues 

The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild; 

Another sighs for harmony and grace 

And gentlest beauty. 

Such and so various are the tastes of men.” —~AKENsIDE. 
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Ax a time when the numerous failures of similar attempts 
have inspired authors with diffidence and distrust, and produced 
in the publick mind weariness and satiety, the Editors, in offer- 
ing to the publick attention the plan of a new periodical work, 
pause with hesitation, though determined to go forward, and con- 
fess their doubts, though bold in their hopes of sucerss. When 
every variety of literary enterprize has long ceased to be a novel- 
ty to American readers; when every thing has been attempted, 
and almost every thing has miscarried; it will naturally be inquir- 
ed, whether the authors of a new Literary project come better 
prepared to command success; whether they possess more ex- 
haustless materials, and are less dependant on casual supplies 
and external accidents, for the permanence of their design, and 
the success of their undertaking, than their predecessors? 

If a thorough knowledge of the causes that have swept away 
former works of this kind, could rescue the present from miscar- 
riage: if the maturity of their plan, the independence of their 
principles, the fervour of their zeal, and the copiousness of their 
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materials, could ensure to them an auspicious career; the Editors 
would have nothing to fear, and little to hope for. In soliciting 
a veneral patronage, they do it with a conviction of the general 
utility of the proposed work. In pledging themselves for the 
wreater extent of its duration, they do it with the express avowal, 
that they repose exclusively on their own resources, for its spirit 
and its substance. Bold ia the consciousness of their aims, and 
familiar with the extent of their powers, they challenge a scruti- 
ny of its defects without fear; and will labour it into excellence, 
if excellence be attainable. United in the scope of their design, 
and combined in the vigour of their efforts: they are still distinct 
in the direction of their attainments, and the complexion of their 
sentiments; possessing in this regard the double advantage of 
concord and variety. 

To depend on adventitious aid for success, is to invite miscar- 
riage; to reject it when it may be obtained, is to refuse the gift of 
perfection because it emanates from another. ‘The Editors pur- 
pose to pursue a middle track, that will lead to splendid acquisi- 
tions. While they solicit, and firmly hope to receive, much sub- 
stantial support from extraneous channels; they do not mean te 
waste the hours in expectations that may be disappointed, nor in- 
dulge in languid supinity on the promises of others. 

‘Fo make vows and professions, however, is always easy: but it 
is still easier to violate them. Will it be any security against 
corruption and degeneracy, to be fearful of their occurrence, and 
aware of their insidious approaches? 

The Editors propose togive to this work, as general and wide 
a scope as may be compatible with excellence in its uniform exe- 
cution. To attempt every subject, might hazard failure in all; 
yet, under some restrictions it will combine the properties of 
many different periodical productions; and concentrate the rays 
of various departments of literature. Its matter will be arranged 
under the following general heads, viz. Miscellany, Review, 
Chronicle and Repository. 

ist. The Miscellany. ‘To this department shall be allotted 
original letiers on various sabjects; and essays of an interesting 
nature, connected with Life, Literature and Manners. 

“This division of the work will likewise embrace Biography; 
a branch of literature agreeable to every taste and fitted to every 
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eapacity. ‘To the lover of human nature, who delights to trace 
the mazes of passion and the vicissitudes of woe, through variety 
of character; and to treasure in his mind the solemn and impres- 
sive lessons of experience, Biography is always welcome, always 
saptivating. 

Qd. The Review will comprise original and ¢eiected criticism. 
There are few persons of cultivated intellect, who cannot justly 
appreciate the advantages of a correct taste in subjects of litera- 
ture, as well as estimate its influence on the happiness of life. It 
is chiefly in taste, and not in genius, that our country seems yet 
deficient. Learning may flourish by industry; wealth may at- 
tend toils and ingenuity may discover improvement in every cli- 
mate: but the efforts of genius, undirected by the hand of taste, 
shoot into rank luxuriance, or disgusting deformity. Criticism, 
as an auxiliary to taste, is a branch of letters eminently estima- 
ble. But, when it prevents tie success of imposture, or exposes 
the errours of dulness; when it stimulates genius to exertion, and 
awakens curiosity to deeper researches. it assumes a still nobler 
attitude, and extorts our veneration and applause for its salutary 
influence on the perfection of science and the felicity of life. 

Sd. The Chronicle. This department will comprehend a gen- 
eral record of interesting national facts, without regard to politi- 
cal principles. Whatever publick events, or private incidents 
may possess claims to attention, will be carefully embodied and 
preserved; and, among these, Philosophical and Literary notices 
will find a distinguished place. ‘The Editors solemnly and ex- 
plicitly renounce all intention of making Politicks a source of 
discord and contention to their readers. Learning can only 
flourish where passion and prejudice gain no entrance. 

4th. The Repository shall embrace such Poetick effusions, as 
by their sterling merit, shall challenge the taste and judgment of 
the scholar. This department, however, will not be confined to 
original composition. Selections, from the copious stores of exo- 
tick genius, must often supply the scarcity of native productions— 
a scarcity, not so much the effect of a barren soil, as the conse 
quence of a want of patronage, which is the foed of genius, indis- 
pensable to its life, and essential to its perfection. 

To this display of their plan, the Editors can only add, that 
whatever can extend the bouads of knowledge, or augment the 
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harmless pleasures of life; give dignity to science, or add embel- 
lishment to what is useful, shall be imparted with promptitude 
and appropriated with fidelity. The entertaining narrative, and 
the profound dissertation, will be equally regarded; and variety, 
as forming the chief excellence of a periodical work, will be stu- 
diously sought after. 


REVIEW. 

On the Nature, Origin, Progress and Influence of Consular Estab- 
lishments, by D. B. Warden, Consul General of the United 
States of America at Paris; &c. &c. Paris Printed by Smith, 
1815. Sold by M Carey, Philadelphia, 8vo. p. p. 331. 

To a commercial community, eager to gain, and desirous to 
regulate the preservation of their wealth, nothing can command 
higher interest, than a knowledge of the laws, and customs, that 
influence and control the publick functions of American Consuls. 
Acting as the superior agents of a nation’s commerce, in a foreign 
port, their office is important, and their power great. The pro- 
perty of the merchant is, or ought to be secured, by their juris- 
diction; the rights of the seamen are protected; the fortune of 
the intestate wanderer, summoned by death, in a foreign land, 
is rescued from the gripe of avaricious strangers, and restored 
to his legal heirs, or dearest connexions; his grave is bedewed 
with the tear, at least, of one fellow citizen, alive to the same 
national sympathies, and tender emotions; and whether in Turkey, 
Africa, or Algiers, the corpse of the Christian is rescued from 
contempt, or brutality, and the person of the traveller, is pro- 
tected from injury and abuse. Humanity rejoices at an institution, 
that secures her most sacred privileges, and fosters her noblest 
sentiments: and interest and industry applaud a regulation, that 
removes the embarrassment of the navigator, when landed ona 
strange scene, and among a foreign people, af whose language he 
js ignorant, and with whose customs and laws, he is totally un- 
acquainted, 

In the “nature, progress, and influence cf Consular Establish - 
ments,” both the merchant and che man, are therefore, eminent- 
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CONSULAR ESTABLISHMENTS. 5 
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ly interested. But in their origin, the philosopher and the scho- 
lar, feel their attention awakened, and the most pleasing associ- 
ativus of ancient knowledge, quickened into life and motion, 
A modern Commercial Agent, honoured by the name that dis- 
tinguished the first Magistrate of ancient Rome, naturally excites 
curiosity and wonder. A title dignified by Casar, and Jugus- 
tus, cannot fail to rivet attention, or give birth to a pleasing re- 
trospection, of classick glories. For once, the singular combination 
of ancient learning, and modern profit and enterprize is produced; 
and our attention is directed to the striking contrast exhibited be- 
tween ancient and modern manners, customs, sentiments, and 
prejudices. 

These speculations, however, I shall leave to the faney of the 
reader, while I proceed to develop the important contents of Mr. 
Warden’s book. An attempt to deprecate criticism by expla- 
nation, is always acceptable. It manifests a frankness and can.« 
dour, that is noble in itself, and entitled to indulgence; more 
particularly, where the truth of the explanation, is attested by 
the tenour of the production. He does not pretend to have writ- 
ten asystem, regularly digested, and harmoniously methodised; 
nor a history, detailing every event, in the order of time, that has 
occurred in Consular affairs. His book is more properly a loose 
treatise, containing an important selection of facts, interesting 
to the merchant, the Consul, and the Civilian. “It is,” to use 
his own words, “a mere skeleton, whose usefulness might have 
been injured by any attempt to give it flesh and colouring.” As 
such therefore we shall consider it, and award him that even mea- 
sure of praise, to which justice may entitle him, and which can- 
dour never can refuse. 

Mr. Warden has considered with ability, without exaggerating 
the moral, economical, and political advantages of Consular Es- 
tablishments. Indeed he has rather failed in giving this institution 
its full merits, when under proper control, and regulation. And 
here, we must express our strong concurrence, in the attributes 
and circumstances, essential to the just and beneficial discharge 
of the Consular functions, as insisted on by Mr. Warden. ‘These 
although great, and difficult to procure, are, however, indispe nga - 
ble to the character of the nation, represented by such an agent. 
But, lest we should do injustice to his conceptions upon this point. 

I shall cite his own words upon the subject. 
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“There are many reasons, why aConsul ought not to be per- 
“mitted to have an interest in trade; and, therefore, his salary 
“ought to be commensurate witli hjs situation. His time and ja- 
“bour are not his own, but those of his country, to the govern- 
«ment of which, like the philosophick traveller of Anarcharsis. 
‘he ought to communicate all that is good and useful to know, 


‘concerning the laws, customs, manners, arts, commerce, and . 


“manufactures of the country of his residence. It is not enough 
“to have leisure for the performance of this task: other qualities 
“are requisite. ‘The Consul must have a fair character, an hon- 
“ourable reputation, and a mind stored with knowledge. He 
“ought to be mild in conduct, and free from passion; not hasty in 
“decision on subjects which admit of doubt; but firm in resolu- 
‘tions well deliberated: prudent and conciliating; communicative 
“on subjects which require publicity more than concealment; the 
‘faithful depositary of private communications, and free from 
“that. ridiculous affectation, that air of mystery, which makes 
“secrets even of newspaper articles, and thus destroys all friend- 
‘ship and all confidence.” Chap. 2, p. 21. 

Those, and many there are, who have experienced the rapacity 
ef foreign Consuls, will readily agree, that their compensation. 
should be fixed, and adequate to the station which they support. 
Independence, is in every respect, a momentous requisite. A 
Consul who is allowed to be a Merchant ora Speculator, may be 
just, but he, most probably, will be seduced by potent temptations 
toa violation of his trust. The calls of hunger, or the blandish- 
ments of wealth, are equaily enemies of stern and inflexible 
probity; where the prospect of secrecy, and the probability of 
impunity, inspired by remoteness of situation, actuate and de- 
jude the mind. There are many temptations, that wisdom al- 
ways should remove from man, independent of the strength of 
his principles, and the honourable lustre of his name, or reputation. 
This in our opinion is one; and this should impel every govern- 
ment to place the subsistence of Consuls, on a solid and respecta- 
ble basis: above the want of comfort, or the loss of dignity. 

To resume, however, the remaining part of Mr. Warden’s 
picture of the qualities necessary to form a respectable Consul. 

“How important to a government,” he continues, “is the 
“knowledge of this fact, that a Consul ef an elevated character. 
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in the midst of strangers, has it in his power to make almost 
‘whatever impression he pleases concerning his country, and the 
“administration of its government. In enlightened society, he 
‘is obliged to answer a thousand questions concerning the nation 
“he represents. One person inquires concerning its constitution 
«and government; another wishes to be informed of the character 
of the chief magistrate, and heads of the civil and military ad- 
“ministration; a third of the soil and its productions; and a fourth 
‘of the pursuits, habits, and amusements of the people. The 
“replies of the Consuls are treasured up for future conversations, 
“represented in different circles, communicated to persons in 
‘authority, and sometimes employed by editors and authors to 
“support a favourite opinien or theory. Woe be to the country 
‘sof the Consul, if his observations have been those of ignorance, 
‘prejudice, or self-interest; for it is natural to believe and to 
‘adopt the opinions of a foreign agent, who is not supposed to be 
-‘ignorant of the soil from which he sprung; of the temperature of 
‘the air which he long breathed; the nature and views of the go- 
“‘vernment of which he is the agent; and the character of the peo- 
“ple among whom he lived till after the usual term for the deve- 
“lopment of the mind.” p. 22. 28. 

Of the truth of this statement, as to the influence naturally at- 
tendant upon the opinions and representations of a Consul im re- 
gard to his native country, we are firmly convinced from repeat- 
ed observation, and some experience. We are glad to see such 
pictures, addressed to the eyes and the understanding of the govern- 
iment, because it is our desire in common with every lover of his 
country, to see our fair fame impartially diffused by intelligent 
agents. “We wish to see stations proportioned to intellect, im 
every department of human society; and in declaring this wish, 
we do not allege, that any such disproportion exists, to our 
Knowledge, in the Consular part of the government. It is from 
the force of prevalent opinion, that we emphatically advert toe 
the subject; for it is a popular belief, that such stations do not 
even require an ordinary degree of capacity; but that the 
shallowest commercial abilities, are fully competent to discharge 
the important duties of the trust. From the force of this belief, 
numerous applicants to government, display the testimonials of 
their unblemished integrity, in the sure expectation of am ap- 
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pointment; and that government must indeed be infallible, that 
can always discriminate true wisdom, frum affected importance, 
or mark the line where competent knowledge commences. The 
arguments of Mr. Warden, however, are precious and useful; for 
they cannot fail to quicken vigilance, and render sagacity cau- 
tious in her choice. 

In enumerating the benefits that have flowed, and might still 
further result, from this establishment, Mr. Warden dwells with 
much emphasis, upon the diffusion of knowledge, that might be 
promoted by the exertions of an intelligent Consul, anxious to be- 
nefit his country, by imparting whatever he finds useful, or ele- 
gant, in foreign climes. “In the course of a few years,” he ob- 
“serves, “what a variety of useful information may a Consul com- 
‘‘municate to his country, if he have an acquaintance with the 
“directors and possessors of public establishments. Books, 
“maps, pamphlets, models, and drawings of machines, seeds 
“and plants, are gladly offered in exchange for similar articles.” 
page 27. 

As far as these improvements relate to commerce, learning, 
husbandry, or horticulture, they are practicable, and have al- 
ready been partially accomplished, through the same medium. 
But as it relates to machinery used for the purposes of manufac- 
tures, and peculiar improvements in the art of war, it is hardly 
possible to attain the contemplated end by fair and equitable 
means. ‘The most perfect philanthropy, never can so far destroy, 
er soften, the selfish principle of man. Nor is it to be desired 
that it should. To impart to another, or permit an agent to com- 
municate, our superiour means of attack or defence in war, would 
not, | apprehend, be an act of benevolence; nor would the free dis- 
closure of superiour machinery, that made us rich as a manufac- 
turing people, be an act of philanthropy, if it tended to our im- 
poverishment, and impaired our comforts. Acting on a similar 
conviction, that of self aggrandizement, and national happiness, 
England has prohibited under severe penalties, the exportation 
of her manufacturing machinery; nor would an American Consul 
be justifiable however great the advantage to our country might 
prove, in procuring a model, or drawing of the same, in open vi- 
olation of their most essential laws. Nor does Mr. Warden, in 
our apprehension, allude to, or justify such a proceeding. 
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His sentiments on this subject are uncommonly interestings 
and I shall therefore transcribe them, as they are given in a 
form more directly applicable to our own country. 

«It would add much to the growth of civilization, throughout 
«tthe world, if Consuls and agents were permitted to communi- 
«cate the discoveries of their compatriots, in exchange for those of 
«the country where they reside. In the United States where 
“nothing is concealed, where manufactures, dock-yards, inven- 
«tions and improvements of every kind may be examined by 
“strangers from every region, civilization has made more pro- 
“gress, than in any other country.” 

Mr. Warden has been led into an errour here, by adducing the 
example of a young country, which has every thing to gain, and 
nothing to lose, by an open display of her acquisitions. Were 
the example of our own country, to be followed by England, 
she would soon lose the principle of her supremacy, and be stript 
of the vital source of her wealth. In speaking of the progress 
of our civilization also, Mr. W. has evidently lost sight of a very 
obvious distinction, that of relative and positive improvement; 
local and general diffusion of knowledge. If the easy access of 
our improvements, promotes civilization amony ourselves, it does 
not follow, that it advances that of other nations, to whom they 
may bear a relation of inferivrity. Besides, this principle of ci- 
vilization, equally obtains in Europe; for the improvements of 
the English are liberally diffused, and communicated among 
themselves; and therefore, they are on the same footing, and 
possess the same source of domestick improvement. . 

But Mr. W. has here fallen into an important mistake. It 
was the reverse of the proposition, that he ought to have addu- 
ced in support of his position. If easy access to our manufac- 
tures and inventions, had advanced the progress of foreign na- 
tions, to which they were communicated by their Consuls, then 
his inference would have been logical and correct, that if other 
nations were equally open and unreserved, the progress of ci- 
vilization would prove more rapid, and extensive. His conelu- 
sion is just, but his reasoning is wrong. Yet so long as man 
continues selfish, (and how can he divest himself of his natural 
attributes?) so long will he resist the means of improvement, 
that impair his power. The hope may be cherished by philosophy 
4 
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and benevolence; but the design will prove chimerical, when at- 
teinpted in practice. 

Mr. Warden’s next inquiry, is into the Origin of Consular 
Jurisdiction. And here he has displayed much ingenuity, and 
exercised some fancy, in attempting to trace a feeble similitude 
of the office, through the nations of antiquity, as early as the 
time of Alcibiedes, whom he cites as an example. Yet it can- 
not be doubted, that the expediency of such an agent would be 
felt, and might consequently be instituted, by every people, 
who carried on a series of transactions with foreign nations. 
But it is certain, that no institution so far back, can be identified 
with the modern establishment of Consuls. 

The Croisades were indisputably the chief fountain of modern 
commerce, and all the various ramifications into which it has so 
widely spread. The innumerable and painful wants, of a mul- 
titude of wanderers in a foreign land, must quickly suggest, the 
profits of commerce, and the advantages of agents, to control 
and protect it. The Croisades expanded Trade to a universal 
magnitude; and the remoteness of situation, the difficulties of 
business, and the complication of different interests must soon 
have suggested the expediency of Consular Establishments. 
Thus we perceive that the Pisans, who ceniributed to supply by 
their vessels, the first Croisade with provisions, were the first to 
form a Consulate, which can be assimilated to the modern im- 
proved institution of thatname. ‘Their origin therefore, may be 
dated from the year 1075. 

Mr. Warden has given a comprehensive history of their subse- 
quent adoption by other nations. From the Pisans, they spread 
to the Venetians, so early distinguished for their enterprising 
commerce, till the practice was successively adopted by Italy, 
France, England, and the Hanseatick ports. Of the League of 
the latter, he has given us a full detail, as far as relates to their 
establishment of Consuls; but nothing has struck me in this ac- 
count, as being worthy of imitation, or applicable to our interests. 
The regulations of trade, grow obsolete with the advancement 
of society. 

Having concluded the history of Consular Establishments, and 
shewn their progress among different powers, our author pro- 
ceeds to treatin the next Chapter, of Consuls for the regulation 
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of internal commerce, and the municipal administration of dis- 
tricts. Mr. Warden here mingles two subjects very distinet in 
their nature, for the sake of following a shadow, in the ambigui- 
ty of the term. When he speaks of a magistrate, as in the fol- 
lowing passage, it has no relation to a commercial agent appoint- 
ed to reside in a foreign port. 

“The English historian Malmsbury, calls the Count Robert of 
«Gloucester, Consul of Gloucester. In the laws of Edward the 
«Confessor, the municipal officer of a district is named Consul, 
«a term synonimous with Comes, or Count, as proconsul with 











« Viscount.” 

When he speaks also, of a “Consular Court, for the regula- 
tion of internal commerce,” he has no allusion, and the subject 
has no connexion with that of foreign agents, appointed for the 
regulation of commerce. As one of these Institutions does not 
appear to have risen from the other, but to have been totally dis- 
tinct, in every thing but the name, I consider this Chapter as an 
excrescence, which might be lopped off or expunged, without 
impairing his work, or defacing its regularity. It is obviously 
out of place, and can serve no beneficial purpose. It neither 
serves as a precedent for foreign Consuls, nor affords any eluci- 
dation of their peculiar functions. In modern days, its revival 
is posterior to the prevailing establishment; and in ancient times, 
its form was different from even its own existing modification. 
With equal reason, aud equal advantage, therefore, might Mr. 
W. have given a dissertation upon the Consuls of antiquity; who 
were quite as nearly counected with our present Agents of trade, 
as the King of Brittany, or the Princes of Lyons. 

In the succeeding Chapter, on the Mature and Extent of Con- 
sular Jurisdiction, the author has given a more useful exposition 
of facts, and record of usages, privileges, and immunities, 
granted to Consuls. He has ably vindicated the dignity, and 
maintained the importance of their character; and has endeavour- 
ed to establish, if he has not proved the necessity of the total ex- 
emption of Consuls, from the power and laws of the Potentate, 
near whom he resides. If Mr. Warden’s Book shouid only pro- 
duce the effect, of awakening the Nations to a proper sense of 
their interest, in establishing the sacred and inviolable character 
of the Consul, it will prove a publick benefit, and a lasting bles- 
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sing! If to this, it should superadd, the Independence of their 
station, in a pecuniary view, and fix the requisites of intellect, 
for this elevated post, it will be all, that the zeal of one man 
has a right to expect in a just cause, and more than has yet at- 
tended the labours of any other. 

The remaining part of this work, is not less important, or 
intevesting. _ It contains a full view of the Consular Systems of 
the different commercial nations of the world. Among these, 
our attention is irresistibly drawn to the imperfections of that of 
the United States, and the superiour excellence of the French 
System. A great and pernicious defect.in the former is, that 
it does not inhibit our Consuls from embarking in trade, and 
indulging in speculation; to which they are more disposed, than 
those of any other country, from the force of habit, or the pros- 
pect of gain. In proportion to the force of their motives, and 
the extent of our commerce, is also the mischievous consequence 
of their being interested in a traffick, which they are appointed 
only to regulate, with the dispassionate coolness of an impartial 
judge. But how can such impartiality exist, or how shall justice 
be secured in their decisions, if their own Interest is implicated 
mn the case, on which they are to determine? To depend on 
more than human virtue, for the daily dispensation of justice, 
would appear absurd and pernicious beyond measure, in any 
other department of the Government; and yet in regard to Con- 
suls, it is thought to be a wise confidence in their virtue, because 
a liberal indulgence of their avaricious desires! We hope, how- 
ever, to see this abuse speedily corrected. The serious evils 
with which it is pregnant to the property and interest of the Mer- 
chant call, in an imperative tone, for a prompt curtailment of the 
privileges of the American Consul, and require, that his station, 
by a competent salary, should be rendered, more beneficial to 
the country as well as more honourable and secure to himself. 

In another point of view this arrangement, would be produc- 
tive of still nobler advantages. Every thing that tends to add to 
the dignity, or to confirm the respect of a publick officey, 
must strengthen the motives to obedience, and enhance the bene- 
fits of government. It is this that gives to the French Consuls, 
so wide an influence, and so imposing a character. As they are 
independent of trade for subsistence, they have leisure for curi- 
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osity, as well as time for business; and they never fail to transinit 
such a fund of information to their own country, respecting the 
state where they reside, as contributes to its interest, power, and 
influence. Were we to separate the character of the Consul, irom 
the business of the Merchant, similar benefits of foreign learning, 
policy, aud productions, would soon flow from the improved sys- 
tem; and while we eommanded greater veneration abroad, we 
should gradually extend the limits of useful knowledge, and taste- 
ful elegance, at home. 

Without attempting an imperfect sketch of the French Con- 
sular System, to which our limits would confine us, we shall 
merely call attention to its superiour merits, and complete effica- 
cy. It presents a perfect example for successful imitation, with 
very few exceptions. Among these may be placed first, the 
magnitude of the power, with which they are invested; which 
leaves an obvious disproportion to our Republican Institution, as 
emanating from a government, always despotick even in its Anar- 
chy. On this subject we should always wish to see the govern- 
ment incline to the secure side of freedom and justice, as far as 
was compatible with the effectual authority, and wholesome 
power of the Consul. 

It is not our intention to analyze the merits, or take notice of the 
defects, of the several Consular Systems, of which Mr. Warden 
has presented his readers, with full, though concise statements. 
We presume that all to whom they are interesting, and they are 
eminently so to the Merchant, the Lawyer, the Philosopher, and 
the Legislator, will peruse his book, and obtain a full knowledge 
of the subject from the original. ‘These various systems contain 
many excellent regulations that might, if adopted, subserve the 
interests of the Merchant; and many defects, the avoiding which 
might rescue the country from loss and disgrace. 

Although Mr. Warden has not set out with an avowed inten- 
tion of establishing any particular principles, or favourite views: 
and although, he has not preserved a connected thread through 
the series of his observations and reasoning, vet it is apparent 
that he labours to establish certain points, and is prejudiced in 
favour of certain regulations. He cites numerous cases, but leaves 
the inference tobe drawn, or the application to be made, by the 
reader: having previously brightened that side with the highest 
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14 WARDEN ON 
merits, to which he desires that we should incline. But his 
views and his principles are, mostly, correct and elevated; and 
if his manner is sometimes insidious, his aims are always good. 
To have commanded our esteem, however, he should have dis- 
closed at once with a manly candour, the system that he 
espoused, and the principles which he advocated; especially as 
neither of them involved any consequence obnoxious to blame, 
or reprobation. If he has succeeded, in proving the utility of his 
plans, therefore, we cannot deny him the merit of good actions, 
nor withhold the recompense of popular applause. 

The principal objects, which he appears to us, to have aimed 
at, and accomplished, are the three following: 1. To exalt the 
character of the Consul, and the dignity of the Office, by render- 
ing his intellectual qualifications more elevated and enlarged, 
and his moral habits more pure and unblemished: thus extending 
its utility, by procuring the acquisition of knowledge, and the. 
improvement of commerce; as well as giving greater veneration 
to government and its agents. 2. To extend their authority and 
privileges, by forbidding them to mingle in trade on their own 
account; and by ensuring a sacred immunity to their person 
and effects, so that they may act with becoming freedom and 
courage in the faithful discharge of their important functions. 
3. To procure a more general and useful fund of local and _poli- 
tical information; thereby advancing the profits of commerce, ex- 
tending the bounds of learning, and diffusing the benefits of civil- 
ization. Can nobler aims engross the attention of an author? 
Can higher subjects, or more illustrious views, engage the deli- 
berations of a Legislative Assembly? 

We do not think the less of Mr. Warden, for attempting to 
ennoble the profession to which he belongs. If there be a lauda- 
ble vanity, or a virtuous pride, it is that which prompts us to 
self improvement, or excites us to an useful display of our at- 
tainments. The philosophy or religion, that can condemn this, 
would soon reduce us to instinctive brutality. 

To his treatise on Consular Establishments, Mr. Warden has 
appended, what may be useful to stimulate inquiry, and excite 
genius, in the cause of knowledge and literature: «A Short Ac- 
count of the lives and writings of the most distinguished Con- 
suls of different Countries.” This, however, dwindles into a 
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mere enumeration of their names, and a catalogue of their works, 
both of which are sufficiently brief. Yet when it is considered, 
that the power and learning of France, have been extended and 
improved, by the sagacity, industry, and researches of her Con- 
suls; that her name has been made more respectable, and her 
influence more potent by them; that the productions of their pen 
have added to her Literature, illustrated the antiquities of 
Greece, and developed the researches of modern nations, whose 
strength it was her interest to know, and her wisdem to avoid, 
it will not be denied, that the Consular System of the United 
States, may be improved to vast advantage, and incalculable ben- 
efits. The Merchant and the man of taste, the citizen and the 
philosopher, are equally interested in this event. Fully conscious 
of the dignity of our National Character, we are likewise aware 
of our deficiencies, in Literary attainments and local knowledge. 
Although our Merchants explore the remotest recesses of the 
globe for the purposes of trade, yet we possess no Original Book 
of Travels, that can throw light upon foreign customs, and im- 
part local peculiarities, for our improvement, or advantage. To 
supply this deficiency, we look to the intelligent labours of our 
future Consuls, and anticipate in time, a rich harvest of learn- 
ing, and various knowledge, from their united industry, genius, 
and perseverance. 

Having said thus much, in praise of the work before us, we 
shall conclude, with a quotation from his Preface, in order to exhi- 
bit the plain and perspicuous style of the writer, and the liberal 
sentiments of the man. In doing this, it would afford us the 
highest gratification imaginable, to refute, or deny, the truth of 
the picture, that he presents to our attention. But alas! The ty- 
rannick hand of experience, deeply impresses the conviction of 
its reality; and forbids a vindication of so unhappy a defect. The 
remedy, however, is always within our grasp; and if we are stig- 
matized by the cegrading imputation, we can at any moment 
assert our claim to a noble equality with other nations, by curb- 
ing our avarice, and directing a portion of our attention to nobler 
pursuits, and more liberal avocations. 

“At the shrine of commerce, the ruling powers of different 
“countries have sacrificed the most sacred principles; and indi- 
“viduals by a sort of Circean enchantment, have been transferm- 
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‘ed into monsters, divested of every thing that consututes the 
“social man. Nothing can be conceived more mean, selfish, or 
“contracted, than the mind of a person whose sentiments and 
“thoughts are regulated by the simple balance of profit and loss. 
“Still, however, there are merchants who love their country more 
“than their coffers; men of nobie and enlightened minds, who do 
“honour to patriotism and to virtue, by exemplary conduct, ele- 
“vated conceptions, and the liberal and useful employment of a 
“portion of their capital; between whom and a mere speculator, 
“or projector, there is as much diilerence as between the greatest 
“and meanest, the most enlightened and most stupid of mankind. 
“The insatiable and indiscriminate pursuit of objects of traf- 
“fick in which something may be gained, has tarnished abroad 
“the lustre of our republican character; for, unfortunately, the 
“opinion, however ill-founded, is almost universal, that every 
“American is more or less engaged in foreign or domestick trade 
“or barter; and the noble and independent spirit of the country 


‘is believed to be truly avaricious and commercial.” Preface, 
pages 9, 10. 
8. 
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Harmonies dela Nature, par Jacgues-Bernarvin Henri De 
Sainr-Pizrre, Publiées par Louis Aime-Marrin Faisant 
suite aux études de la nature a Paris. 1815.3 Tom. 

By the politeness of a gentleman recently from France, we 
have been favoured with the perusal of this last and most inter- 
esting production of its celebrated author. The work is com- 
prised in three large octavo volumes, and is dedicated by the wi- 
dow of Saint Pierre, to the Duchess D’Angouleme; in pursuance. 
as she tells us, of the declared intention of her husband, if Hea- 
ven had spared him for the task of publication. 

The Editor and Publisher Jimé-.MVartin, though he has written 
a long “Preamble,” does not tell us by what authority the M. s. s. 
came into his hands; which is the more remarkable, as it does not 
appear that any connexion or correspondence subsisted between 
him and their venerable fauthor, whom he saw for the first time, 
only a short period before his decease. For the ¢wo or three last 
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year. of his life Saint P: rre hai withdrawn himself entirely, 
from the turbulent and changeful scenes which spread so much 
calamity over Europe; and held converse only with Nature in the 
bosom of the deepest solitude. Here it »was, that, despising 
the flatterers of fortune: disdaining honours purchased at the 
expense of virtue; and forgetting the wars and the crimes of 
maa, he listened only to the enchanting harmonies of nature, and 
raised his thoughts to the contemplation of eternal wisdom. M. 
Aimé-Martin has described with peculiar felicity his first inter- 
view with this amiable and interesting recluse: it was on the banks 
of the Oise that he had chosen his solitery retreat 

It was one of the finest evenings in Autumn; every thing around was calm, 
the moon threw her pale light upon the trees now despoiled of their verdure; 
a gentle breeze played among the withered leaves and scattered them over 
the fields; the illustrious old man was discovered standing on the declivity 
of a hill. His long white hair covered his shoulders; his eyes, of celestial 
blue, were full of sweetness; virtue seemed to breathe in every feature. 
There was a something of the sublime in his appearance which earned 
the fancy of the beholder beyond this world. He might have been taken for 
one of those beatified shades that Virgil describes as inhabiting Elysium. 

The unimpaired vigour of mind which this amiable author pes- 
sessed may be seenin the stupendous plan of the Harmonies de la 
Noture; which he projected and completed in his sixty third year. 
Always an ardent lover of nature, and accustomed, from his 
earliest youth, to contemplate her works, in all their rich variety 
of beauty; he seems to have been repaid by her, with the revela- 
tion of her mysterious operations, as far as it was lawful for man 
toknow. The great end of his labours, the object of all his re- 
searches, and the tendency of all his observations, appear to have 
been directed to this one point, viz: 

“To vindicate the ways of God to Man.” 


The work is divided into Mine Books, or general heads; of 
which the four first treat of the various phenomena and appear- 
ances of the heavens, the earth. the air and the water, and their 
different relations to man and to each other. The consideration 
of Man and other animals occupies the four next books. In 
the last, the author takes a review of the different systems of the 
universe, of the Planets and their various phases, in which he 
briefly examines the opinions of Bacon, Newton, and the *Chris- 
topher Columbus of Astronomy” as he has worthily styled Her- 
Schell, Each Book opens with an appropriate Invocation whieh 
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serves also the purpose of an introductory analysis. Of the style, 
it will be sufficient to say, that those of our readers who have pe- 
vused “Paul and Virginia” and «+ The studies of Nature’ with de- 
light, will recognise the same masterly hand in the “harmonies.” 
It seems to have been the study of St. Pierre’s life to mingle the 
uiile cum dulci in his literary intercourse with the world: and as 
far as it concerns ourselves, we do not hesitate to say that he 
has attained that most desirable cbject in the work before us, ina 


preeminent degree. 
The Invocation to Venus which commences the first Book, is 





thus concluded: 

Mother of Spring, crown with thy budding roses my head, now covered 
with the frost of sixty three winters; console me with remembrances of the 
past, for the misery of the present, and my inquietude for the future; lead 
me back to those happy moments of my youth, when, rising at thy earliest 
dawn to con my sorrowful lessons, with a mind worn down by imbecile and 
cruel masters, at the sight of thy rays I yet felt that [had a heart! Appear 
to me as thou appearedst at the creation, when this terrestrial globe, at thy 
first aspect, turned upon its poles and was covered with verdure; shew thy- 
self to me as thou wilt hereafter shew thyself when, freed from its load of 
clay, my soul, winging its way towards the sun, shall arrive at the confines 
of eternal light! Guide me through these dark vallies and over these dreary 
fields that thou only canst vivify! I would recal ungrateful man to 
the path of happiness from which he has strayed, and point it out to his yet 
innocent offspring. I would, with thy light, shew him that there is a bene- 
ficent deity on earth. My theology shall have nothing in it gloomy or ob- 
scure: my, school is in the bosom of the woods, the meadows and the orch- 
ards; my books are flowers and fruits, and my arguments enjoyments! 

The author commences by an inquiry into the nature of the 
sun, which he endeavours to arrive at, by an examination of the 
vegetative power. He considers the sun as the primary cause of 
vegetation, and man as its ultimate end, or object: these there- 
fore are the two extremities of that chain ef powers, which forms, 
by its revolution, his sphere of harmonies. Of this sphere the 
sun is taken as the circumference, and man as the centre. Pro- 
ceeding upon this postulate, he considers man as under the direct 
influence of the sun in the torrid zone, which was necessarily the 
first place of his residence, because, there only are to be found 
all the requisite supplies of his first wants without the exertion 
of his own industry. His wants varied in proportion as his race 
increased and dispersed itself over the world; and appropriate 
supplies are to be found in every latitude. Each of the seve- 
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ral powers composing the chain embraces thirteen harmonies; 
the first of which is the celestial or sol-lunary, socalled because the 
sun and moon exercise a conjunct influence. Six are physical, and 
six moral. The physical are subdivided into elementary, as aerial, 
aquatick and terrestrial; and organick, as vegetable, animal and 
human. The moral isin like manner subdivided into elementary 
and organick, the first comprehending the fraternal, conjugal and 
maternal harmonies, and the latter, the specifick, generick and 
spherick. It is upon the evidence of these harmonies in the ve ge- 
tative power that the different systems of botany are founded. 
The various kinds of vegetative power, with respect to the sun, 
are referred to plants of the torrid, temperate and frozen zones, 
plents of the winter and summer, and of the day and night; all 
having an intimate relation with the various wants and tempe- 
raments of man. Of the truth of this, the author gives a cu- 
rious and interesting example, in the history of the Banana-tree, 
which we subjoin for the amusement of our readers. 

The stalk rises to the height of nine or ten feet; and is made up of the 
leaves rolled over each other, which as they rise to the top of the wee, are 
extended so as to form a magnificent umbrella. The leaves are of a beauti- 
ful satin-green about a foot in breadth, and six fect in length; their extremi- 
ties hanging downwards, and forming by their curvature a most delightful 
arbour impervious to the sun or rain. In their green state the Indians form 
various utensils of them capable of holding water and provisions; their 
houses are also covered with them, and two leaves make an ample and suffi- 
cient garment. In the Isle of France, sauntering one day among the rocks 
near the sea, I discovered two negroes carrying in their hands a spade and a 
pick-axe, and on their shoulders a bamboo to which was suspended a large 
bundle, enveloped in two Banana leaves. I supposed it at first to be some 
enormous fish which they had just taken; but it was the dead body of one of 
their unfortunate comrades, to which they were about to pay the last duties 
in this sequestered spot. Thus does the Banana furnish to man the means of 
subsistence, lodging, furniture, clothing and burial. 

The fruit of the Banana possesses a great variety of flavour. What I have 
eaten, in the Isle of France, of the dwarf kind, had a very agreeable taste 
of saffron. The common species, called the fig-banana, is oily, sweet, fa- 
rinaceous, and combines the savours of the good christian pear, and the 
reinette apple. It is of the consistence that fresh butter preseryes in winter, 
which requiring no teeth to chew it, is alike adapted to the young and old: 
{t has neither seed nor cere visible, as if nature had intended to remove 
every obstacle, to its becoming the food of man. It is the only fruit, with 
which I am acquainted, possessing this prerogative. It has another also not 
less singular, which is that though it is covered only with a simple skin, i! 
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‘Contrary, notwithstanding the regularity of its orders and the beauty of its 
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is never attacked by insects and birds before it arrives at perfect maturity; 
and by being gathered a little beforehand, it ripens equally well in the house, 
and may be preserved for a month in all its excellence. 

It was with reason that the celebrated voyager Dampierre called i the 
king of planta, a title with which sailors had before dignified the Cocou-tree. 
He observed that a number of families between the tropicks lived entirely 
on the Banana. This useful and agreeable plant has such intimate connex- 
ion with the first wants of man in a state oi innocence and inexperience, 
that it is called in India Adam's fg-tree. ‘The superstitious Portuguese who 
were the first to arrive there, pretended to perceive upon cutting the fruit 
transversely, the sign of redemption, in a Cross which Ihave never discovered, 
It is certainly the plant from which Adam obtained his first vestmenis, and 
its fruit plainly indicates the temptation of the Serpent. The Arabians 
give it the name of Musa, which our naturalists have adopted; and as 
these people spread over Europe the first elements of the Arts and Sciences 
after tne decline of the Romans, I am tempted to believe that the noun musa 
which is given as an example of the first declension to our children, was in- 
tended to signify, not a Muse, of which they can form no idea, but the 
Banana whose fruit would be go likely to please them. 

The Palm or Date-trev comes next under the consideration of 
the author, as holding the second rank in the scale of usefulness 
to man. After giving its Botanical history, and describing the 
various uses to which every part of it is applied by the Indians 
and Arabs, he takes another view of the subject equally new and 
interesting, namely: its elegant proportions. If, says he, the 
Cocoa-tree furnished a model for naval architecture, in the keel- 
like shape of its fruit, the Date-tree has served the same purpose 
in civil architecture. 

It will be observed, in the first place (continues the author) that the 
breadth of the top or head of the tree is equal to the height of the trunk 
from the ground to the branches. This is evident; for if the breadth of the 
top be measured from the extremity of one of the horizontal branches to 
the extremity of the opposite one, the diameter will be found to be’ thirty 
four feet, allowing two for the thickness of the trunk; which is exacily the 
height of the trunk under the branches. The coronal of the trunk, formed 
by the branches, has an elevation of one half its diameter, that is to say 
about seventeen feet . . . . =... +--+... F have remarked 
that these proportions are the most agreeable which can be displayed, eitier 
in arbours and avenues, or in Salons. ‘their elevation inspires a sentiment 
of infinity. It is this which gives so much interest to the Gothick archi- 
tecture of our Temples, whose lof y vaulis, supported by slender columns, 
present, like the summit of the Palm-tree, a grand and sublime perspective, 
which fills us with eligious veneration. The Grecian architeciure, on the 
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columns, often presents a heavy, gloomy aspect, becavse its arches are not 
sufficiently elevated, in proportion to their breadth. If the Palm-tree, in its 
whole, presents the finest of all proportions for the clevation and widh of 
the arch, it affords a no less beautiful model for its appropriate columns 
The Greeks, who arrogated to themselves the invention of all the liberal arts, 
pretended to be the discoverers of the Tuscan, Dorick, lonick and Corinthj- 
an orders; that they had taken the proportions of the Tonick column and the 
volutes of its Chapiter from the figure and head dress of an Tonian damsel, 
and the Corinthian chapiter from a plant of Acanthus over which a basket 
bad been accidentally placed. But, long before their time, nature had 
given these d flerent models to the people of Asia, in the Palm-tree, as may 
still be seen in the ruins of Persepolis in Chelmina, the chapiters of 
whose pillars exactly resemble the leaves of the Palm. As to the voluics 
and proport.ons of the fonick column it is certain that they have no sort of 
relation to the head-dress of a female, nor to her figure, which could never 
have been of equal size throughout, It is possible that upon comparing the 
height of a young girl with the breadth of her face, 1t has been found that 
in infancy the former is seven times the diameter of the latter, eight times 
in adolescence, nine times in youth, and ten times at the age of maturity. 
It is also possible that these proportions were observed in the different 
orders, for, as is known, it is the relation which the height of the column 
bears to its size, that constitutes the orders. But it is not at all probable 
that the Greeks, born in an age of liberty and refinement, observed the pro- 
portions of a young girl, in the erection of a vertical beam intende! to sup- 
port a heavy burden; or that they pretended to imitate her figure in forming 
a cylinder, the folds of her garments by the channellings, and the outlines of 
her head-dress by the volutes. It is evident, on the contrary, that the trunk of 
the Palm-tree gave the first model of this column, by its perpendicularity, 
and the equality of its diameter; the cylindrical tambours in the rusticated 
Tuscan order were in like manner copied from its circular and annual rines; 
the channellingss along the shaft from the vertical furrows of its bark, through 
which the rain which falls upon its leaves is conducted to the root; 
the volutes of the fonick chapiter from the first shoois of its leaves; of the 
Corinthian chapiter, from the foliage of its branches; the proportions of the 
different orders, from the height of its trunk at different ages; and in short 
the very range of the columns from the natural groups of the Palm-tree......... 
The Date, us well as the other species of Palm-tree, has, at its first shewing 
itself above the earth, the same diameter that it has at full growth; whereas 
the trunks of all other trees increase with their growth. This unchangeable 
diameter of the Date, then, very clearly indicates it as the model of the 
columns, the diameter of which is never varied, and serves to fix :he propor- 
tions of its height. The Tusean column has seven times the height of its 
diameter, the Dorick eight, the Ionick nine, and the Corinthian ter. These 
various relations of the height to the size, I repeat, are the only cireum- 
stances whici constitute the different orders. It is for this reason that the 
most skilful Architects reduce them to four, rejecting the Composite, be 
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cause its proportions are the same as those of the Corinthian. No reason is 
given why the number of orders is limited to four; the architects say that a 
column would be too thick if less than seven times its diameter in heaght, 
and too slender if more than ten. With regard to isolated columns I agree 
with them; but as I am persuaded that a reason for our sentiments is always 
to be found in nature, I think I have already pointed out one for the different 
proportions of the column in the four orders, in that which the human height 
bears to the size of the head in the four periods of increment. 

We do not mean to take up the cudgels, on either side, in the 
adventurous war which our author has here declared, against the 
Greeks, but we will confess our perfect accord to his remarks on 
ihe invention of some of the columns. The Columns which suc- 
cessively received the names of Dorick, Tonick and Corinthian 
and which are all whose invention is claimed by the Greeks, were 
but the successive improvements upon one original model. The 
ruins of Persepolis and the Palace of Oenomaus, which was built 
263 years before the invention of the Dorick order, exhibit, ac- 
cording to M. D’Ancarville the same order which is now called 
Tuscan; and the difficulty of discriminating between this order and 
the Dorick in the remains of ancient edifices, renders it more 
than probable that the Greeks borrowed their first order from the 
genius of the Pelasgi. But, as the Rev. Mr. Bromley has very justly 
observed, to do justice to the extent of Grecian genius, it is not 
necessary to suppose that they were perfectly original in every 
idea, or that they were led by nothing which existed before in the 
Architecture of others. “The invention was great and original 
enough, which decided on the principles and proportions that enter- 
ed into sonew and elegant a constitution as that of aregular order.” 
The embellishments which were afterwards made by the Greeks 
ef Ionia and Corinth were rather displays of tatse, than efforts of 
invention; and the fables of the Damsel and her head-dress and the 
Bear’s-foot growing under a Tile, are no more entitled to credit, 
than Homer’s story of the Circean enchantress, who transformed 
the companions of Ulysses into swine, by the touch of a rod. 
That Nature furnished the model by which they decided the prin- 
ciples and proportions of their columns, whether in the human 
figure or in the Palm-tree, no one, at all acquainted with the geni- 
us and studies of the Greeks, will be disposed to question. But, 
if we agree with our author that the trunk of the Palm-tree, from 
its height at different ages supplied the proportions of the differ - 
ext columns. we should find it difficult te conceive hew the crewn- 
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ing of the trunk could furnish models for the various entablatures: 
for, by his own description, the diameter of the Top is exactly 
equal to the height of the Trunk, a proportion which has never yet 
been exhibited in the entablature of a column. 

Homer makes Ulysses do ample justice to this magnificent tree 
in his address to the Princess Nausicaa. 


“Never, [never view’d till this blest hour 

Such finished grace! I gaze, and I adore! 

Thus seems the palm with stately honours crown'd 
By Phebus’ altars; thus o’erlooks the ground; 
The pride of Delos. 
Raptur’d I stood, and as this hour amaz’d 
With reverence at the lofty wonder gaz’d: 
Raptur’d I stand! for earth ne’er knew to bear 
A plant stately or a nymph so fair.” 





Our author pursues the subject of Architecture from the south- 
ern latitudes to the frozen regions of the North, where he meets 
with a model for a new order in the Fir-tree of Finland: an order 
which he recommends to the inhabitants of Petersburg, in prefer- 
ence to that now in use there, and so little suited to the severity 
of the climate. Houses constructed after his plan would resem- 
ble the form of a Pine-apple. But if any of our readers are dis- 
posed to profit by the hint, we must refer them to the work itself 
for a description of the new order. 

Under the head of Vegetableand Aquatick Harmonies of the Air 
the author introduces an opinion that the beautiful emerald tint 
sometimes observable in the firmament, in summer, towards the 
setting sun, is caused by the atmosphere, reflecting the green co- 
lour of the vegetables which cover the earth at that season. ‘This 
appearance is very common between the tropicks where the sum- 
mer continues the whole year, but is very rare in our climate. He 
further asserts that the azure appearance of the atmosphere is 
produced by a reflection of the colour of the Ocean. This opi- 
nion of the reflecting power of the atmosphere is supported by 
several facts. The approach of the Ice which floats every year 
from the North, is observed at Sea by a whitish light in the sky 
resembling an Aurora Borealis, sometime before the Ice itself ap- 
pears above the horizon. Navigators have also sometimes observ- 


ed the forms of Landscapes or the reflection of islands, in the 
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atinosphere; and several persons have discovered the figures of 
ships at sea, in the clouds. The celebrated painter \ ernet assert- 
ed that he once saw the complete representation, reversed, of a 
village at the distance of seven leagues from him, with all its 
houses, towers. battlements, &c. plainly depicted: and the phe- 
nomenon visivie as the straights of Sicily, as described by Bry- 
done, is weil known. 

The author relates that some time after the publication of his 
Studies of Nature, aman, from the Isle of France, called upon 
him to say that he had discovered the secret of announcing the ar- 
rival of vessels while they were yet at the distance of sixty or eigh- 
ty leagues from port; that he had made the experiment several 
times at the Isle of France, before respectable witnesses, who had 
signed his memoria! tothe Minister of Marine, with a view to his 

mployment; and that he wanted his recommendation, which he 

concluded would have weight with the Minister, from the nature of 
the author’s peculiar studies. The man was sent to Brest for the 
purpose of repeating his experiments before commissioners: but 
they did not succeed. ‘The name of this man is not mentioned; 
but it is certain that in the year 1785, a .Mr. Bottineau, native of 
the Island ef Bourbon, was employed by the French Minister 
Castries, and that he succeeded to the astonishment of every 
body in correctly anno incing the approach of every vessel, seve- 
ral days before their arrival in port. 

The third volume is particularly interesting. The author here 
takes a view of Man from the cradle to the grave. He combats 
the opinion of Mr. Locke that nihil est in intellectu quod non fuit 
prius in sensu, and very ingeniously refutes bis doctrine concern- 
ing innateideas. He maintains that the religious sentiment is aa 
innate idea “Man (says he) is the only animal who has an idea of 
the Divinity: this idea cannot be produced by a contemplation of 
the Universe, since otier animals that enjoy that spectacle in com- 
mon with man, manifest no religious sentiment; and yet they rea- 
son, and are influenced by their passions in the same manner.” 

_ Numerous amusing anecdotes are intersnersed through the 
work, which enchain the reader’s attention with unwearied de- 
light. We believe that no translation of it has vet apneared:but 
we cannot help hoping, that some of our booksellers will soon 
give it a dress, in which it may be presented te the English read- 
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HARMONIES OF NATURE. 25 
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er. We shall close this article with the author's description of 
a storm at the Cape of Good Hope; in the fidelity of which, 
those who have traversed the Southern Ocean will readily con- 
cur. 
When we had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, near the sum- 
mer solstice, we were assailed by a dreadful wind from the 
south. ‘The heavens were serene; only a few light clouds resem- 
bling red vapours, were seen rapidly flying. But the sea was 
furrowed by immense waves elevated one above another, like a 
long chain of hills separated by deep vallies. The wind detach- 
ed from the angular summits of these watery hills, a sort of foamy 
mane, on which were painted here and there all the colours of 
the rainbow. It took up also in whirls a white dust, which was 
scattered afar over the vallies, as is sometimes seen upon the 
great roads in summer. What rendered the scene still more ter- 
rible was that some of the tops of these hills pushed beyond their 
base by the violence of the wind were converted into enormous 
vaults, which roaring and foaming, rolled back upon themselves, 
ready to swallow up the stoutest vessel, found within their vor- 
tex. The state of our vessel concurred with the sea to render 
our situation frightful in the extreme. Our main-mast had been 
shivered during the night by lightning, and the mizen-mast, our 
last dependence had been carried away in the morning by the 
gale. The vessel, incapable of being governed, was tossed 

about, the sport of the wind and waves. I was in the after part 
of the vessel, holding on by the remains of the mizen-mast, and en- 

deavouring to familiarize myself to the dreadful spectacle, when 

one of these mountains approached us; I saw its top at a height 

of more than fifty feet above my head! But the base of this huge 

bank passing under the vessel, careened her in such a manner 

that the main-yards were half under water, and the sea touched 

the foot of the mast. In a moment she righted, and was as in- 

stantly thrown upon the opposite side, while the mountain wave 

dashed under her with the foaming rapidity of a torrent. We 

were kept thus between life and death from sunrise until three 

o’clock in the afternoon. 

During this time it was impossible to interchange any conso- 
lation with a friend. The wind was so violent, that no words 
could be understood even when spoken in the ear with the loud- 
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est voice. Nothing could be heard but the shrill whistling of the 
wind through the rigging, and the loud roaring of the waves which 
resembled the howling of wild beasts. 

Although generally timid at sea, God,in whom [had placed my 
whole confidence, inspired me with courage; for in the morning I had 
been the first to attempt the furling of the mizen-sail; not be- 
cause I thought my aid would be very useful; but to set an ex- 
ample to the terrified seamen, who refused to obey the orders of 
the captain. These poor creatures were ina state of inconceiv- 
able terrour, not only at the sight of the bows constantly under 
water, but at the remembrance of their lest comrades whom a 
wave had swept from the same spot, in a tempest much less vio- 
lent. The only feeling which animated me in this danger, from 
which tone hoped to escape, was that Iwas at my post and in 
the performance of my duty; for L had gone to the Isle of France 
with no design of making a fortune, but from private motives of 
humanity in relation to the blacks of Madagascar. I had been 
destined for the establishment of Fort Dauphin in that island; but 
had not been sent, and so escaped the misfortunes of this new 
colony which almost wholly perished a short time after its set- 
tlement. Thus a Providence infinitely more wise than my own 
will, prevented my ruin by a series of events which I had long 


regarded as unfortunate. 
» 2 


Lettre Inédite de la Seigneurie de Florence au Pape Sixte IV: 21 

Juillet, 1478. 

Under this title the following curious historical document was 
first published at Paris, in 1814, by Mr. Francis Henry Egerton; 
who met with it, during his last journey to Florence. The origi- 
nal is to be found in the Register.of Letters of the Florentine Re- 
publick for the years 1475 to 1490, which is preserved in the 
Antico Archivio delle Riformagioni. As the Letter had escaped 
the notice of both the Biographers of Lorenzo de Medici, some 
doubts were conceived of its authenticity, which, however, ap- 
pear to be completely removed, by the result of a careful and can- 
did investigation. ‘Two pieces of a somewhat similar tendency 
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are tobe found in the Laurentii de Medicis Muagnifici Vita of 
Fabroni, the one dated the 23d July, 1478, and the other without 
adate: neither of which, upon comparison, bears the same marks 
of authenticity. The exordium to the first, purports it to have 
been the act of the Florentine Synod, or the assembly of the Tus- 
can clergy, met at Florence. Fabroni supposes that no such as- 
sembly was held, and attributes this turbulent and insulting act to 
Gentili, Bishop of Arezzo. Roscoe, on the contrary, inclines to 
the opinion, not only that the convocation was really held, but 
that “the document, purporting to be the Act of the Synod, was 
in fact adopted there.” It appears to be neither an address nor 
a reply to any particular person; nor is it to be found in the 4r- 
chives of the Republick,as Roscoe has said in his “Life of Loren- 
zo de Medici,” butin the * Tabularjo Mediceo,” or private archives 
of the Medici family, which would not have been the case, if it 
had emanated from the Congregated Light of the Holy Spirit. 
These considerations, together with the internal evidences of the 
writing itself, warrant the presumption, that it was really, as Fa- 
broni conjectured it, the work of Gentili, who had been the pre- 
ceptor of Lorenzo from whom he received his bishoprick; and that 
it never was sent to the Pope, 

With respect to the second piece, without date, given by Fa- 
broni, there seems to be still less reason to believe it authentick. 
it is short, destitute of facts, is conceived in moderate terms, 
and appears to be a cautious reply to some Brief of the Pope, 
which might have been received in the interval between the 21st 
Julv 1478, and the date, whatever it was, of this letter. Above 
allit contains nothing which could have provoked the furious ire 
in which his Holiness seems to have written his letter of the 25th 
July which will be found in a note to the Lettre inédite. The 
date of this letter of the Pope, is another strong arguinent against 
its being a reply to the Act of the Synod of the 23d of the same 
month, as the distance from Florence to Rome makes it almost 
impossible that he could have received it in the interval between 
the 23d and 25th of July. 

The Letter published by Mr. Egerton, on the contrary, carries 
with it strong, intrinsick evidence of a ithenticity. It it a dire: 
address from one authority ¢o another; it was foundin the deckives 
of the ancient Republick, it contains a summary of facts; is wrii 
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| ten ina style of the most vigorous eloquence, and abounds with 
. expressions well calculated to draw from the Beatissimus Pater 
such a reply as his letter of the 25th. The date of it, moreover, 
(21st) allowed full time to receive it, and meditate upon its con- 
tents. It is difficult to conceive why this letter was not given by 
Fabroni, who must have had access to all the archives, and who 
could not have avoided seeing it, in the diligent search which he 
certainly made for the materials of his biography of Lorenzo. 

It appears from the observztions accompanying this Letter that MG t 
Mr. Roscoe has committed more than one errour, by confounding : 
the different Archives, of which there are three important distinc- 
tions. Ist. Archivio delle Riformagioni, or Archives of the an- P 
cient Republick. 2d. Archivio Mediceo, or domestick archives of t 
the Medici family; and 3d, Archivio di Firenze, or Archives of ] 
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Florence. It was in the first of these that Mr. Egerton found the 
Register, in parchment, from which he copied his Letter of the 





21st July 1478. which we shall now lay before our readers: r 

PONTIFICI MAXIMO. S 

Mirati primim@sumus, Beatissime Pater, inveteratam ad Nos ¢ 

scribendi summorum Pontificum consuetudinem repenté mutatam, i 

his Literis tuis, quas per preeconem Calabrum afferri voluisti. « 

| Quamquam Libertatis et Justitiz, in inscriptione, subtracta no- ) l 

ine mina, satis quid sibi velint, ipsa aperiunt. Si enim que suades z 
facturi fuerimus, ut Nos quoque nominum talium oblivisceremur, 

penitis necesse fuit. Et cur populo scribitur Novo more? Et 2 


cim ad eum scribis populum, quem ita Te amare, et tanta pro- 





@) Questa Lettera fi scritta, in replica di una che il Papa, Sisto IV. avea 
1 ae scritta, egli stesso, alla Republica Fiorentina, subito dopo Vaflare della 
ee: Congiura dei Pazzi; rimproverando i Fiorentini, e ordinando loro di sacciar 
| ia Lorenzo dei Medici. 

) ey (2) Nella Lettera che il Papa avea, come sopra, inviata alla Republica Fio- 
Boe rentina, in vece della Direzione solita, 


1 th “Prioribus Libertatis 
be “Et Vexillifero Justitix, 
ye | “Populo et Communi , 
1 ey Florentiz.” 
it avea omesse le parole Libertatis et Justitia; e von avea cominciata la Lette- ; 
Bt ra con Vusata frase, “Dilectis in Christo filiis.” | | 
me (3) Tutti gli Storici Contemporanei, éi Fatti seguiti contestano questa { f 
. al avversione del Papa Sisto IV. contro i Fiorentini, il quale resté piccatissime 
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sequi charitate asseris, perverso scribendi more, Dilectionis etiam 
appellationem, a qua, in hanc diem, solite sunt exordiri Pontifica- 
les vere Liter, preetermittis? An non diligis eum Populum, 
quem © censuris castigas talibus? quem armis Tuis in viam Tuam 
redigere conaris? Nulla profecté, si Dilectionis auferas, causa 


restabit, cur it& persequare. 


Nunc ad Literas venimus. Ejicere vis nos é civitate Lauren- 
tium de Medicis: hujus autem Voluntatis Tuse duas, in literis 
tuis, potissimim causas colligimus: et quod tyrannus noster sit; 
et quod publico Religionis Christiane bono adversetur. 

Quo ergd pacto, ut primam causam primiam diluamus, nos lib- 
eri erimus Laurentio ejecto, si tuo jussu, erit ejectus? Con- 
traria tue liter loquuntur, que, dam libertatem pollicentur, 
Imperando auferunt: et, ut isto te labore liberemus, ejicere nos 
Malos Cives, Tyrannosque didicimus, et administrare Rem nos- 
tram Publicam, sine monitoribus. Redi paulim ad te, Beatissi- 
mi Pater, oramus: Da locum affectibus, qui sacrosanctam istam 
Sedem, istam Gravitatem, et Sanctitatem Pontificalem aded dec- 
orant. Laurentium de Medicis Tyrannum Clamitas; at nos, 
populusque noster, Defensorem nostre libertatis, cum ceteris, 
quos tu arguis, civibus, eaxperimur, et, und omnium voce, appel- 
lamus; parati, in quemcumque rerum eventum, omnia ponere 
pro Laurentii de Medicis salute, et civium reliquorum, in qué 


ancora da questa Lettera, come si vede dal seguente squarcio di una che §. 

S. scrisse a Federigo, Duca di Urbino, nel 25 Luglio 1478, cioé pochi gi- 

orni dopo, e riportata da M. Angelo Fabroni, Edit. in 4, Pisis 1784 Lanren- 

tii Medicis Magnifici Vita, Tom Il. “Adnotationes et Monumenta.” _ p. 130. 
SIYTUS PAPA TV. Manu propria. 

“La Lettera dei Fiorentini, fatta con tanto dispregio di Christo e suo in- 

“degno Vicario, non terruit nos, sed fecit nos cogitare, che Dio li ha tolto 


‘‘intelletto e lo sentimento, per punirli die suoi peccati. 


Speramo in Dio, 


“de cujus honore et gloria agitur, che, vidara in ogni cosa vittoria, potissi- 
“mum quia nostra intentio recta est et justa. Non enim agimus quic- 
“quam contra alios, nisicontra illum ingratum, excommunicatum, et hereti- 
“cum filium iniquitatis, Laurentium de Medicis: petimus a justo Deo jus- 
“titiam de ipsius iniquitatibus, et vobis, tanquam a Dei ministris, ut deben- 
“tibus ulcisci mala, que fecit contra Deum, ct Ecclesiam suam, injuste, et 
“sine causa, et cum magna ingratitudine, gu@ exiccat fontem infinite pieta 


tis.” 


“Ad Venetos, etc.” 
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quidem publicam Salutem et Libertatem contineri, nemo nostrim 
dubitat. Quod invebuntur in Laurentium ille liters liberiis, nihil 
est, quod contradicamus in presentia: Veritas ipsa satis contra- 
dicet, et tua conscicntia: hoc tamen fatebimur, Beatissime Pater, 
movent risum omnibus nobis, tam inaniter, ne dicamus maligne, 
conficta audientibus. Nam quod callidé Bartholomei  Colleonis 
temporum mentionem facis, et insimulas Confederatorum nostro- 
rum studia, non est acutiore opus interprete. Artes sunt iste Pon- 
tificiee Majestatis digne, et Vicariatis Christi? Nos tamen etiam 
tim sociorum integram fidem sumus experti, quorum auxiliis glo- 
riose aded debellavimus. Vos melinxs, dictum id sit bona omni- 
um venia, ista novimus; et Laurentium de Medicis, gui ab 
omni familia sua, qui ab avo Cosmo, Patre patrie nostra, qui 
4 Petro patre, clarissimo viro, et optime de nostra Libertate 
merite, nihil degenerat, huic civi nostro, quem, et Religione ve- 
ra, et Dei cultu, et charitate, et Pietate preponamus, non hab- 
emus, Tu de civitate ejicere vis? Movet te fortasse, et de ea re 
Laurentium succenses, quod é furentibus populi armis® Ra- 
phaélem Cardinalem, tuum Mepotem, eripi curaverit, et salvum 
veddidervil! Movet, quod trucidato Juliano, fratre, saucius ipse, 
divina potius, quam humana aliqua spe, sceleratos gladies sacri- 
lerosque parricidarum, et mortem evitaverit! Si cdi se pas- 
<us sit ab missis & vobis efleratissimis satellitibus; si Arcem Lib- 
ertatis nostre, publicum Palatium captum dolis a prodi- 
voribus Vestris. non recuperassemus; si trucidandos Nosmet, ac 
Magistratus nostros, et cives tradidissemus Vobis; nihil modo te- 
cum contentionis haberemus. 

Sed ut ad alteram descendamus causam: quomoddé Talis aliguis 
Civis publico est, ut scribis, bono adversatus? Alize cause sunt, 


(4) Si rileva da questo articolo relativo al Colleone, che Sisto IV. nella 
sua Lettera, spaventava i Fiorentini, con far loro credere falsi i loro Alleati, 
especialmente i Veneziani; citando ijoro il fatto di questi ultimi, che, undi- 
ci anui innanzi, licenziarono, in apparenza, Bartolomeo Colleone, loro Ge- 
nerale; ma, segretamente poi, li lasciarono assoldar’ gente, e preparar’ armi, 
contro i Fiorentini; come riferisce il “Muratori, Annali d’ Italia, in princi- 
pio dell’ anno 1467.” 

(s) Questo era il giovine Cardinale Legato, inviato a Firenze, in occasione 
della Congiura de’Pazzi; il quale Lorenzo istesso, salvg a stenté dalla furia 
del Popolo, che lo credeva complice.  Murutori, Fabroni, Roscoe. 
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quee arma Christiana movent contra Chritianos, et defensionem 
Religionis, atque expeditionem in Turchos impediunt, ut alias 
quoque Imperatorem, Ratisbone, eam procurantem impedierunt, 
in quam tamen Nos publicé longas naves, et Tibi, et Ferdinando 
Regi, complures dono dedimus; et Cosmus Laurent Avus, sup- 
rascriptus, suis privatis sumptibus, Summo Pontifici unam per- 
pulchré armatam est elargitus; preetereA, magnam pecuniaram 
vim, ut pro viribus laboranti Religioni nostre succurreremus, 
dim Laurentius de Medicis in urbe esset, subministravimus; et 
juvimus XXti florenorum millibus Ferdinandum Regem “ quem 
modo fama fert, et Legatis, et Muneribus conciliare sibi Reli- 
gionis Christiane publicum Hostem, et qui, cim Te conjunctus, 
modé Christianis bellum infert, dam in limine Italie superbissi- 
mus ille victoriosissimusque insultat. Juvimus etiam, hortatu 
tuo, Matthiam Hungarie Regem; et, qui sunt nobiscum federe 
conjunctissimi, Venetis non defuimus. Ad Quem multd heec 
magis pertinent, pluraque majoraque non fecit: et tamen hance 
causam asseris cur bellum inferas; et ita omnia jura humana divi- 
naque confundas! Sed alia profectd, alia causa est, que armat 
Te contra Christianos, et quidem istius Sacrosanctz sedis, in 
qua Vicarium Christi sedere jam oportet, preecipuos perpetuos- 
que cultores. Ex quo in ista sede es, quid arma Tua, quid signa 
Poutificalia, quid Pedum istud Beati Petri, quid Navicula egerit, 
heu! nimis notum est: Que profectd, quis sit Is qui publico ad- 
versetur bono, heu! nimium declarant. Nos quid egerimus pro 
quiete Italie, dim Tibi, cum sociis nostris, securitatem rerum 
tuarum, paulé ante, sic Te rogante, promittimus: dim  Hieroni- 
mo Comiti, Nepoti Tuo, dignitatem esse avitam meritissimé pro 
curamus; sed noti nondim erant mores perditissimi, “ ac feralis, 


(6) Ferdinando I, d’Aragona, Re di Napoli, trattava in segreto con Mao- 
metto II, Imperatore dei Turchi, e lo incoraggiva contro i Veneziani. 3 
Turchi, sulla fine dell’ anno antecedente, erano comparsi, all’ tmprovviso, 
nel Friuli fin presso ad Udine. Muratori, 4nnali d’Jtala. Samuto, Storia di 
Venezia. 

1 Fiorenti, nel 1473, avevano coadjuvata la compra d’Imola, fattadal Car. 
dinale Pietro Riario, fratello del Conte, da Taddeo Manfredi, perche divenisse 
uno stato patrimoniale del Conte istesso. Muratori. Platina. 

®)Questo Conte Girolamo Riario, che poi divenne ancora Signore di Forli, 
era colmo di tutti i vizj: Questi lo portarono poi ad essere assassinato, ne! 
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execrandaque natura: dim © Urbinatem Ducem ad _ stipendia 
federis nostri traducere conamur, et eas offerimus conditiones, 
que multd supra virtutem, et militandi, et ductandi consuetudi- 
nem essent, ut omni ex parte stabilita Italie pax esset, manifesta- 
tum est. Et tamen audent ille Litere tue Turbatorem Italice 
quietis appellare Laurentium! 

Indue, indue, Beatissime Pater, meliorem mentem! memineris 
Pastoralis Officii Tui, et Vicariatas Christi; memineris clavium 
non in istos usus datarum! Quam enim veremur, ne in nostra 
tempora illud incidat dictum Evangelicum: Malos malé per- 
det, et vineam suam locabit aliis agricolis.” 

Nos certé, cum Christo Redemptore et Salvatore nostro, qui 
justissimam causam nostram proteget, et non deseret cultores 
suos sperantes in se, juvantibus sociis, et causam nostram suam 
causam reputantibus, juvante etiam et protegente nos ;10) Lodo- 
vico Christianissimo Francorum Rege, perpetuo Patrono, et Pa- 
tre civitatis nostra, prd Religione et Libertate nostra fortiter re- 
pugnabimus. Vale. 

DieXXI. Julii, 1478. 

That the letter of the Pope, of the 25th July, 1478, written 
with his own hand, was in reply to this, rather than to either of 
the others alluded to, no one, who has read them all, can hesitate 
to believe. It is remarkable that the epistle of his Holiness, 
which exhibits a strange compound of bad Italian and worse 
Latin, while it hurls the thunders of the Vatican, with undimin- 
ished fury, againt the head of that heretical son of iniquity Lo- 
renzo, seems evidently intended as a conciliatory offering to the 


1488, dai Forlivesi, stzacchi delle sue tirannie. Sua consorte fd quella 
famosa Caterina Sforza, che, ritiratasi nella Rocca di Ferli, minacciava 
strage agli uccisori del marito; ed avendo questi, per forzala a rendersi, 
mostrato di volere straziare i piccoli figli, restati in loro potere, Essa, dicesi, 
cbe sulle mura cella Rocca si alzasse la veste, mostrando, che avea la forma 
per farne degli altri, in caso che le tossero uccisi quelli. Muratori, Annali 
d'Italia, Cronica Bolognese. Diario Sanese, nel Tom. 23, Rerum Italicarum. 

(9%) Federigo I, Duca di Urbino, affezzionatissimo e caro al Papa Sisto IV, 
che, per lui’ eresse in Ducato lo Stato di Urbino, fino allora Contea. Sanso, 
vino Chronologia, a p. 67. 

(10) Louis XL king of France, who, according to Roscoe, was always well 
affected to the Florentines and particularly interested for Lorenzo. 
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THE ARTS AND SCIENCKS. 33 
=e ee 
seignory of Florénce: “Non enim agimus quicquam contra alios, 

nisi contra illum.” 
The address of the Republick will be a rich treat to the scho- 
lar. For boldness of expression, classical purity and elegance of 


diction, we have seldom seen any production to surpass it. 
A 


ae EE 


DEPARTMENT OF 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


(It was the original design of the Editors to have given, under 
the head of “Curonrete,” a summary of political events, in their 
order of occurrence, during the intervals of the publication 
of this work; so as to have formed a connected history of the 
United States and their various foreign relations. But, the 
difficulty even of recording a series of political changes without 
discovering a propendency to party, has since been so forcibly 
urged to them, by the suggestions of friends whose opinions are 
entitled to respect; that they have determined to alter their origi- 
nal arrangement; and, by rejecting the Chronicle, to allot an en- 
tire and separate department to the Arts and Sciences. This 
change in their plan, (which has neither been made rashly nor 
unadvisedly,) as it will effectually secure them from the baleful 
influence of politicks, and contribute to give greater variety to 
their pages, while it will at the same time open a wider field for 
the exercise of native genius, they trust, will meet the general ap- 
probation of the Patrons of the “Portico;” to whom the Editors 
have felt it their duty to give this exposition of their motives. } 


Cursory remarks on the Origin and Progress of some of the im- 
portant Arts; with observations on the invention and utility of 
MINERAL Paste TEETH, Addressed to the Editors. 

There are few subjects, that afford a more ample, and interes- 
ting field for observation and reflection, than that of the useful, 
and elegant arts. Nor is there any perhaps, from which a more 
real advantage may be derived, as it respects publick utility as 
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well as private interest, than froma series of select, and appro- 
priate essays on the arts severally and respectively, in which are 
pointed out, the origin, progress, improvement, and utility of 
each; together with critical and judicious remarks on their imper- 
fections, and susceptibility of further improvement, both in ele- 
gance and use. 

True it is, indeed, that much has been said on all these points; 
but it is principally embodied in veluminous encyclopedias, or 
other expensive systematick works;deposited in some select private 
or publick library; and often beyond the reach of those who are 
most likely, not only to be improved by it, but to become publick- 
ly and eminently useful. 

It is by presenting the subject in such a form as your work 
presents, which, if extensively circulated, sooner or later falls 
within the reach of almost every capacity, that the inquisitive 
mind is insensibly drawn into a train of pleasing and edifying 
reflections, and often frem hints the most simple, the spark of ge- 
uius is elicited which one day elevates the man and places him 
preeminently highest in the scale of beings. 

It is by such, if written with truth and candour, that we are en- 
abled to form a correct judgment of the real importance, and 
utility of an art, and also, of the merits of those who are engaged 
in its cultivation. It is also, by widely disseminating such know- 
ledge, and becoming familiar with it, that we are frequently en- 
abled to detect the plagiary and pretender, both alike, fit subjects 
for publick animadversion. 

To give an accurate view of the origin, and progress of the se- 
veral arts and their subordinate branches, their importance and uti- 
lity, would require, perhaps, more than the ordinary age of man to 
accomplish. But to give a brief, yet comprehensive sketch of the 
Subject, with suitable comments by occasional essays, through the 
channel of this, or a similar medium, would not be trespassing on 
the time of many, who are possessed of the requisite talents and 
information; provided, they would employ, in this useful and ra- 
tional pursuit, the many hours of relaxation, which are always at 


their disposal, and which are mostly spent in the gratification of 


every idle caprice; or, what is still less excusable, in ignoble 
ease, 
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In the earlier periods of time, the arts were doubtless, simple 
in their kind, and limited in their number: But as population in- 
creased, and a taste for refinement and civilization began to be 
cultivated among the scattered tribes of the earth; the genius of 
man was awakened and soon began to extend its powers for the 
improvement and amelioration of the condition of human society, 
and from the then rude, but all important art of husbandry, 
sprang three others; which, if not so necessary, were almost as 
essential to the prosperity and happiness of mankind with one ex- 
ception, as that of husbandry, (viz.) Civil, Naval, and Military 
Architecture. 

The first of these had its origin, most probably from necessity, 
the second from convenience, and the third, (from the further 
use of which Good Lord deliver us!) from expedience. 

Civil architecture, inits infancy, like most other arts at their 
commencement, was extremely rude and void of proportion; but, 
we are informed by almost every writer on its origin and progress 
that through every succeeding generation it continued to advance 
by slow gradation, towards the highest perfection. 

In proportion to its improvement and cultivation, it gave rise to 
numerous other arts; alike useful, and necessary; and which are 
as easily conceived as enumerated. 

To what degree of perfection this art was brought during the 
long period of more than twenty-nine hundred years, it is, per- 
haps, impossible to say: but from the year two thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninety, before Christ, it may, with almost as much pro- 
priety perhaps, as that of the healing art, be called divine; foi 
we are informed that it was, not only by the sanction, but by the 
express commands of the most high, that Sotomon reared that 
stupendous fabrick, the temple, to the honour of his God; which 
immortalized his name, and which served not only as a place of 
worship, &c. but as a proud model for the exercise of the genius of 
man. 

Here was a specimen of the art, combined with a degree of 
elegance which before, perhaps, was never equalled; and a pro- 
fusion never yet surpassed. Here was order and symmetry in al! 
its parts; beauty and proportion in all its members, which consti- 
tuted in the whole a happy model for imitation, and far better . 
suited for the temple of the most high, than for an object, on 
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which to glut the regal vengeance of a Nebuchadnezzar or his fa- 


mous captain. 

From this period, and perhaps before, this art became an object 
not only of convenience but of luxury, and almost of idolatry; 
for temples and monuments were erected on its principles, and 
ornamented with the beauty of its proportions, which were almost 
as much objects of adoration, as places of worship. 

No wonder then, that the genius of man should be exercised 
in contributing to its improvement, while Kincs and Empzrours 
were vying with each other to see who should excel in the beauty 
and magnificence of their temples, and the costliness of their mate- 
rials and decorations, 

Hence it is, that in a few hundred years, architecture, as it 
respects the proportion of the orders, has not only greatly im- 
proved, but, by the aia of the immortal Vitruvius and others, it 
was reduced toa system, upon scientilick principles, and carried 
to the highest pinnacle of perfection, as almost the only art of 
many that has arrived to that degree that a deviation from its an- 
cient proportions, impairs its unrivalled beauty. 

True it is, that efforts were made by Palladio, Scamozzi, 
Viola, De Lorme, Serlio, Vignola, and others, to improve the 


" proportions in some respect; and in which it is thought, by some 


that Palladio succeeded; but, it is more generally believed that, 
only Greece and Rome could boast of perfection in the art, and 
that too, long before the christian era. 

I have observed that Naval Architecture, had for its origin, 
the object of convenience; and that probably, in facilitating an 
intercourse, and communication between tribes, or societies of 
people situated on the different shores of rivers; by crossing 
them, or in navigating their streams, &c. 

This in its commencement, like civil Architecture was most 
probably, rude and misshapen; but from the suitableness of the 
first essays, to the purposes for which they were intended, the 
genius of man was exercised, and gradually stimulated towards 
the extension and improvement of this convenience. 

To what degree of perfection this art attained during the first 
ages of man, it is difficult to ascertain; yet no doubt remains of 
its gradual improvement through a long lapse of several centuries 
iw the earlier periods of time; in which, several other arts had 
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their origin, and were cultivated with some degree of success>—~ 
But the first, and almost the only knowledge we have of its exis- 
tence, is that in the year seventeen hundred and fifty six before 
the christian era, it received, like civil Architecture, the sanc- 
tion as well as the authority of the Most High, in the instructions 
that were given to Noah for building the Ark. 

This perhaps, may be considered as the first successful attempt 
to construct and complete a naval edifice, so large and so capable 
of withstanding the buffeting of a truly boundless Ocean. 

From this period, Noah, or some one of his sons, must be con- 
sidered as the first Naval Architect; but what progress was made 
towards the improvement and perfection of the art during suc- 
ceeding generations,but little is known: pretty certain itis, however 
that, notwithstanding the destructive effects of the universal de- 
luge of the world; the knowledge of the art was retained by 
Noah or his sons, and was renewed, improved and at length 
employed for commercial purposes; for we are informed that in the 
year nine hundred and ninety-two before the Christian era, Solo- 
mon “made a Navy of Ships which came to Ophir and fetched 
from thence Gold.” 

What the size, form, and construction of their vessels were. 
or the fleets that were engaged in the streights of Salamis, four 
hundred and eighty years before Christ, it is impossible to deter- 
mine: most likely itis, however, that during the period of nearly 
seventeen hundred years the progress of this art towards perfec- 
tion was inconceivably slow. ‘That although the specimens of the 
art, at different periods of time, answered all the purposes, in 
the pursuit of commerce, which has been, not only the principal 
source of refinement, civilization, and the wealth of nationss 
but also of innumerable arts, both elegant and useful, and which 
contribute so much at the present time, to the comfort and hap- 
piness of man; yet it has remained for England, and particularly 
for America to bring this art as near perfection perhaps, as it can 
be, or at least to a far greater degree than was ever known before: 
though it may be said in truth, to have occupied a period of 
eighteen hundred years longer than that of civil Architecture. 

I likewise observed, that military Architecture, though highly 
important in itself, yet dreadful to contemplate, probably owes ite 
origin to expedience; of this, there can be but little doubts but at 
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what period of time it came into use, or began to be cultivated 
I shall not in the present instance undertake to determine: but 
presume that at its commencement, it was, hike the two preced- 
ine Arts, destitute of much regularity of form. 

That garrisons were in use at an early period we have rea- 
son to believe from the circumstance thatis mentioned of David. 
having put garrisons in Syria, and that the Syrians became ser- 
vants of David: this was ten hundred and forty years before the 
christian era. It is likewise mentioned that Nebuchadnezzar 
built forts round about the city of Jerusalem, when he besieged 
it, about the year five hundred and ninety before Christ. 

Places may have been occupied by troops, or bodies of men, 
from expedience, as comfortable shelter from storms, or invasion, 
«rmay have been constructed as places of safety in a retreat &c.; 
but it is to be presumed that the progress of the art was slow and 
unimportant until the art of making gun powder was discovered. 
From this period, or from the invention of ordnance, it began 
to assume a new form, and by the aid of the genius of Vauban, 
in the latter part of the year 1600 it was not only greatly improved 
but, at length reduced to a regular system, and upon principles 
purely scientifick. Since that period it has been improved by 
new additions and modifications, until the present time, at which 
it may be considered as having arrived as near the summit of per- 
fection perhaps, as the preceding art. 

Independent of the four great and important arts which have 
been barely hinted at; there remains one to be taken notice of 
equally, if not more, essential to the welfare and happiness of 
man, the origin of which, is probably coeval with that of husband- 
dry: (viz.) The art of healing. 

After our first parents received the sentence of condemnation, 
and were doomed, with their descendants, to suffer privations, 
misery, affliction and pain; we may reasonably conclude that the 
principles of humanity inherent in man, were often roused into 
action, with a view to lessen the accumulated woes of a suffering 
fellow-creature; by offering something, however unsuitable or in- 
effectual it may have been, to a leviate his misery and pain. 

From hence, we may infer that the art of medicine, or of heal- 
ing as it was otherwise called, originated from pure benevolence 
ant sympathy; the finest feelinzs that adorn the human heart. 
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By whom, or at what period these acts were first performed, it is 
impossible to say: but it is most probable that as the numbers of in- 
habitants of the earth increased, and disease, in varied forms be- 
gan to exercise its sway, the skill and talents of those who were 
most successful in allaying its pangs, were the first to be resorted 
to for relief. Hence it at length became in a certain degree, pro- 
fessional. 

It is not my intention to attempt, even asuperficial sketch of 
the progress of this art, or even to take notice of the merits of those 
most eminent, who, through a lapse of ages, have been engage« 
in its cultivation; but I will venture to assert, that however indis- 
pensably necessary and useful it may be; no art, no science, nor 
subject has, from time immemorial, ever experienced more of the 
buffetings of opposite sects, and contending parties, than the 
science of medicine or the healing art. 

in the days of Hippocrates, and others, his followers, the sci- 
ence of medicine became popular, and was cultivated with suc- 
cess to a degree of perfection perhaps, unknown before. But it 
was doomed, like all other arts and sciences to a kind of oblivi | 
on, or almost total neglect. 

On the revival of letters, when truth began to shed its rays to 
guide the votaries of science, medicine was again revived, and 
cultivated with no inconsiderable zeal for its perfection.——Since 
the commencement of the sixteenth century, and perhaps before, 
so numerons were the diseases found to be, incident to man; so 
complicated and intricate in their nature in many cases; and so 
difficult of treatment and cure were they in others; that it became 
an object to lessen the burden which devolved upon the profes- 
sional character, particularly in large cities, or populous coun- 
tries; and which was daily increasing, at least, with those whose 
skill and talents enabled them to combat, with success, the long 
catalogue of complaints, to which mankind are exposed, by dividing 
the practice into two departments, (viz.) Medical and Surgical. 

This expedient was attended with happy effects to both depart- 
ments of the science; not only by lessening the excessive fatigue 
and exercise of body and mind, but, by placing the two depart- 
ments more completely within their control «nd comprehension, by 
affording more time and leisure to the study and examination of 
the various phenomena that were daily presenting themselves in 
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practice; it tended much indeed, to the promotion and advance- 
ment of the general science. 

From the obvious good effects resulting from this mode of pur- 
suing the profession; another branch was soon thrown off from 
the genera! trunk; important in it self, and unavoidably linked in 
the science both in theory and practice, viz. Midwifery. 

This branch so highly essential tothe welfare and happiness 
of millions, has been culti vated with such happy success, by the 
genius of a Smellie and his more fortunate successors, that partu- 
rition, with its attendant diseases, may be said to have lost much 
of its formidable aspect: and the painful anxiety too often indul- 
ged from an apprehension of its consequences, easily and quickly 
dispelled, when committed to the care and attention ef a skilful 
accoucheur. 

As the light of science continued to diffuse itself more gen- 
erally, and men became more and better acquainted with the 
Physiology of the human system, and the liability of all its parts 
to particular diseases two other branches, became subjects of par- 
ticular attention and study; and of treatment peculiar to each; 
(viz.) the diseases of the eyes, and of the mouth and teeth. 
Those constituted the professions of the Oculist, and the Dentist. 

Although the latter of these (viz.) the diseases of the mouth 
and teeth had attracted, and received the attention of physicians, 
in general practice, ever since the days of Hipprocrates; yet it 
was not until the beginning of the seventeenth century that it be- 
came a separate “branch of Medical science” and was treated me- 
thodically. 

During the time that has since elapsed, much information has 
been derived and many improvements made by various authors. 
who have been zealous labourers in the profession, and who have 
written on the subject—so that we may safely say, that this part of 
medical or surgical knowledge has fully kept pace with the other 


relative branches. 
i shall not attempt, in the present instance, to trace, in regu- 


lar gradation the discoveries and improvements which have been 
made in this profession for a century past, but beg leave to take 
notice of some circumstances of considerable notoriety in the his- 
tory of the profession. The first is the transplantation of teeth 
from the jaw of one person to that of another. 
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- This was indeed considered as an important discovery; ingeni- 
ous in itself, and one that required much skill and judgment in 
the operation and subsequent treatment.—It was calculated to flat- 
ter the hopes and expectations of the young, middle aged, and 
even old people, who were likely to become destitute of teeth, 
from premature decay; for they had only to beg, borrow, or buy 
a tooth or more from some person, and have it stuck fresh with its 
blood into their own jaw; and all would be well. 

It was a discovery that excited much, and general attention, 
and much credit was given, and many compliments, bestowed on 
Dr. John Hunter of London, as the discoverer of this important 
fact—and further it is generally believed at the present day 
that the credit of itis exclusively due to him. 

Where or from what Mr. Hunter first conceived the idea, Iam 
unable to tell; but certain it is that the operation was recommended 
by Ambrose Paré who wrote in 1685; and it was actually practised, 
I believe, before Mr. Hunter was born; for in 1715 the operation 
was performed upon M. Romalet, Captain of the second Batalion 
de Bourbonnois at Paris. —It wes likewise practised by M. Carma- 
line, Dentist, about the same time, It was also practised by Ge- 
raudly, Dentist to the Duke of Orleans, about the year 1720,and men- 
tioned in his work published 1737. I+ was also practised about 
the year 1740. And further, the correctness of the principles were 
established at Montpellier by Denis Pomaret, surgeon in the 
twelfth century—so much for the pretensions of Dr. Hunter. 

I will in the next place endeavour to show what has been the 
result of this discovery which in reality appeared to be an im por- 
tant acquisition. 

Without going into an explanation why the operation is in- 
effectual, will not answer the purpose, and ought not to be prac- 
tised, I shall only submit the following opinions. 

Mr .Hunter admits the operation to be “difficult, uncertain, 
and often unsuccessful.”” Mr. Laforgue observes on the trans- 
planting of teeth, “This operation has become rare in Paris, be- 
cause the experienced and well informed dentists know that the 
inconveniences attending it, are infinitely more numerous than 
the advantages.” 

Mr, Fox (a late English author) says, “The ill success and un- 
fortunate consequences that sometimes occurred haye cansed the 
6 
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practice to be abandoned for many years past.” Mr. Fuller 
Dentist (a late author) says, “In many instances it did not suc- 
ceed at all, and when it did, the transplanted tooth, in general 
remained only afew years; from such circumstances, it gradually 
sunk into disuse, and is now, we hope, consigned to its merited 
ablivion.” 

Mr. Gariot in his valuable book, does not I believe, conde- 
scend to notice the operation, it being so entirely out of use. 

From the seemingly increasing disposition of the human teeth 
to decay, and the anxious desire of those who were so unfortunate 
as to lose them, to have them replaced, and in such a manner, 
and of such materials as were most likely to look best, last best, 
and give the most satisfaction; and since it was found, that no 
substance partaking of the nature of bone, ivory &c. and not 
even natural or human teeth, could, when used as a substitute, 
withstand the operations of heat, and the secretions of the 
mouth, without changing colour, and even for very obvious rea- 
sons, mouldering away, in time; it became an object of real 
importance to discover, if possible, some material or substance, 
which would answer the purpose and at the same time obviate all 
the inconveniences above mentioned. Various and unceasing 
were the efforts to accomplish the object which would, in all pro- 
bability amply reward the inventor, and yield an important ben- 
efit to thousands in society. 

At length, by the ingenuity of M. Duchateau, an apothecary 
at St. Germain-en-laye, an expedient was resorted to, which bid 
fair to become the preat desideratum so much sought for. He 
conceived the idea of having a full set of teeth like those he was 
in the habit of wearing, made of porcelain. 

He accordingly addressed a letter to M. Guerhard who was 
principal in a porcelain manufactory, and eminent for the beauty 
of his productions, requesting him to make a set agreeably to in- 
structions and models which were supplied, and which was exe- 
cuted some time about the year 1762 or 3. This was the first set 
of teeth, it is believed, ever known to be made of porcelain. 
This was proved by the register of the porcelain manufactory, 
and by a certificate delivered by Mdm. Dyll, to M. Duchateau, 
when he was compelled to establish the priority of claim to the 
invention in a court of justice. 
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His success in the attempt awakened his ambition; and encou- 
raged him to offer his services to a number of persons of distinc- 
tion. But either through a want of confidence, or default in the 
mechanism, he failed in the enterprize. 

In the year 1776, he nevertheless communicated his invention 
to the Royal Academy of surgery, who were pleased to present 
to the author, their thanks, and to award to him the honours of 
their sitting. ‘Twelve years after the invention, Charlatans be- 
gan to covet the secret, and they treated with M. Duchateau to 
obtain from him the principles. From what they obtained sur- 
reptitiously; and what they invented among themselves; they an- 
nounced a new and important secret. But before presenting it as 
new toa number of learned societies, and to publick confidence, 
they, under a disguise, qualified it by the name of “incorrupti- 
ble mineral paste.” 

In the year 1778, the commissioners of the academy of sur- 
gery, who were appointed to examine it, reported to that soci- 
ety, that the mineral paste, for teeth, was nothing more nor less 
than china or porcelain, and the same as invented by M. Duchateau. 

This gave occasion for M. Duchateau te resort to a court of 
justice, to establish his priority of claim to the invention. 

During a part of the revolution in France the true secret was 
lost or seemed to lay dormant; but was at length through dint 
of perseverance, revived by M. Dubois Foucou; ancient member 
of the college and academy of surgery at Paris, ci devant Den- 
tist to the King and Royal family, actual member of the society of 
medicine &c. and (lately) surgeon Dentist to their royal and ‘im- 
perial majesties. 

In the year 1794 or 1795 he probably secured to himself the ex- 
clusive right by Patent; for in the year 1808, 14 years after, the 
whole art and secret of making and setting mineral paste teeth 
was published at large by M. Dubois himself, for the benefit of his 
Confréres in the profession, and the publick at large. 

Soon after M. Dubois secured to himself the privilege of mak- 
ing and setting those teeth, his brother, likewise in practice went 
over to London, and obtained a patent, to the exclusive exercise of 
this art for the whole of Great Britain; and the specification of 
which was published in the repertory of arts—but which was (we 
venture to say) a spurious specification. 
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It remains to take a cursory view of the diiaihagia resulting 
from this new and important discovery. 

The persons who were entitled to the exclusive privilege of 
of fabricating and setting the real porcelain or ‘mineral paste” 
teeth, rendered a very great and essential good, to many persons; 
and those in particular, who required a full and complete set of 
teeth for both jaws. ‘This substance was found to answer a most 
excellent purpose in this case; but it is agreed on all hands, for 
reasons hereafter, that insuperable objections attended them in all 
others where from one to eight, ten, or twelve teeth were wanting. 

But to counterbalance the good which the genuine and real ones 
were calculated to offord; a spurious kind were invented and made 
use of; and which were composed of a kind of vitrious frit, and 
enamel’d, like the common wares, with metallic substances, and, 
when set in the human mouths, liable to decomposition and produ- 
cing an insupportable taste in the mouth. 

In order to avoid any suspicions, of being prejudiced against 
what I do not hesitate to declare, a most ingenious and in many 
cases useful discovery, I shall suspend mostly any further com- 
ment for the present, and submit for consideration, the opinions 
of those by whom the subject has been ably treated. 

Mr. Fox, whose modesty probably deterred him from giving 
his sentiments fully on the subject, observes, “This gentleman’s 
(M. Dubois’) invention merits much commendation &c. But 
considerable latitude must be given when we peruse the partial 
statements of an author possessing much vivacity and disposed 
to regard his own invention as meriting a decided preference.” 

Audibran-Chambly (surgeon dentist) observes, that “If the 
teeth of porcelain have obtained some success in their origin, it 
is because they were announced with great éclat.” 

It will be natural to suppose that a substance partaking of the 
nature of porcelain, and having undergone a degree of heat suffi- 
cient to fuse it, must be very hard, and gritty by attrition. Hence 
M. Chambly observes, “their continual rubbing on the corres- 
ponding teeth, occasions an irritation of the nerves, particularly 
to persons who are nervous and susceptible. Injured thus by the 
metallick teeth, they (the natural teeth) become soft and diseas- 
ed, and hence, their loss is inevitable.” ‘This is an incontrovert- 
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ible fact, and which, every person ought to be made acquainted 
with, when they are going to have them set. 

‘This serious inconvenience arises from two causes. The first 
is that even the natural teeth, however sound, are subject to a 
slight motion: the artificial teeth, whether porcelain, china, or 
otherwise, are likewise subject to a motion; particularly in eat- 
ing; this being the case, and artificial teeth joined to the natural 
for support or retention, and almost constantly undergoing a 
slight attrition, the hardest (viz. the porcelain or mineral paste, 
which is the same thing) will inevitably wear the natural teeth 
in holes: hence their decay and loss. It is possible that this fatal 
objection may be obviated; but thus the matter stands at present. 

Mr. Laforgue observes, among many other well grounded ob- 
jections, which are too long to translate or transcribe, in this in- 
stance, that “the pressure of these (porcelain) teeth against 
the natural ones, wears and softens the latter, and causes them 
to decay, sooner than any other substance; it is as if we rubbed 
the teeth with sand.” 

The contact of the natural teeth against the porcelain teeth is 
very disagreeable. In fact the comparison that is made by seve- 
ral, is that it is like the action of the teeth on a fine, hard 
stone. 

Mr. Gariot, who was instructed in this then secret, and had a 
a patent right, says, in 1805, “at this day we employ, almost al- 
together the human teeth, the teeth of the sea-horse, and the mi- 
neral paste, &c.” 

{t may suffice for the present, to take notice of one more re- 
mark. It was required, by the Academy of Surgery at Paris, 
of their commissioners to examine and report on the merits of 
the mineral paste, used in the fabrication of artificial teeth. 

One of the commissioners was M. Sue, sen’r. professor of 
anatomy to the college of Surgery, and to the academy of St. 
Luke, &c. &c. 

The report runs thus, “our conclusion hence was, that the por- 
celain appeared to us to be unsuitable or improper to be employ 
ed tor the fabrication of teeth partially, (that is, from one to se 
veral in a set,) but that they may serve with advantage for Den- 
tiers complets, (full and entire sets of teeth.) 

Ihave been led inte the above remarks from a cursory view ot 
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the origin of some of the arts, important to society, and their 
gradual improvements for centuries past, up to the present 
time. Should it be in my power hereafter, to contribute any 
thing to your entertainment, on the like subjects, 
I am perfectly at your service, 
With respect and esteem, 
I remain your obedient 
L. B. ALBERTT. 

Le the Editors of the Portico. 


MISCELLANY. 


I 


VIEW 


OF THE PRESENT STATE OF POLITE LEARNING. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ar the present day, an Inquiry into the State of Polite Learn- 
ing, may appear to many to be an useless undertaking. On this 
subject, diversity of opinion, is the door to perfection; and argu- 
ment may strike out hints for improvement, which would never 
have been accomplished, under a silent acquiescence in supposed 
or imaginary excellence. 

To review the past, and apply the lessons of experience to the 
improvement of the future, has ever been esteemed a salutary 
precept of wisdom. In learning, this maximgs of superiour utility. 
The revolutions of taste, and fasion, and the gradual changes 
imperceptibly wrought in opinions, manners, and even principles, 
make such a retrospection eminently necessary, to prevent us 
from falling into errour, or sinking into degeneracy. The aim of 
Genius and Invention is ovelty, as well as improvement; and it 
is frequently requisite to pause in the career of conquest, that we 
may inquire whether we have observed the principles of taste, and 
obeyed the laws of propriety. 
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Other considerations make such an investigation of beneficial 
tendency. Men of Genius are often carried by enthusiasm, to 
form extravagant anticipations of fresh improvements and dis- 
coveries; till the Romance of Imagination fixes the belief of con- 
summate wisdom, and lulls the powers of the mind te contented 
repose. An opposite opinion often begets equal evil, by induc- 
ing despair. ‘The mist in which so immense a tract of Learning, 
must always appear enveloped to the cursory observer, generates 
of itself, a thousand indescribable misconceptions. To follow 
one path through this boundless garden, may help to dispel the 
illusion; and correct the fancy. I do not presume to explore 
regions, so expansive, and exhaustless, as those which the world 
of Literature presents. The flight of the imagination, must be 
proportionate to the vigour of the mind; and the good effect of 
the investigation, if any good should flow from it, will at least be 
adequate to the extent of the design, and the danger of corrup- 
tion. 

It is the fortune, and the delight of the American student, to 
indulge in the visions of renown, that may hereafter be realized, 
in regard to our genius, and our Learning. Other nations have 
attained distinction, and gratified their ambition. Our ambition 
is yet to be roused, and our perfection is yet to be accomplished. 
The former is a laudable design, equally open to every capacity; 
the latter is a splendid achievement, reserved for the united 
labours of generations of scholars. But the humblest bosom may 
pant with desire, to behold an enlarged culture of polite Learn- 
ing, in his native climes; the most diffident scholar, must be bold 
in the vindication of native genius, though he may confess with a 
sigh, that we are deficient in taste. ‘To excite this ambition of 
excellence, to extend this cultivation of Letters, and to espouse 
the existence, and improve the formation of Genius, is a chief 
part of the following treatise; however unconnected the mate- 
rials may appear with the design. If it partly succeed, the 
recompense will be great; and I am only anxious, lest this attempt 
to improve the encouragement of Learning, should impair the 
Literary Character we already possess. 
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CHAPTER I. 


On the difficulty of determining the precise period of Intellectual 


Declensvon. 


Wherever the principles of increase and perfection obtain, the 
seeds of destruction are in latent operation; for it is sufficiently 
obvious that what does not beget itself, cannot by its own pow- 
er perpetuate its duration. We all owe a debt to nature, which 
no art can evade, and no strength or vigour escape; and we 
scarcely reach to maturity, before we begin to retrograde to- 
wards decay. Every surrounding object of perishable nature, 
is subject to the influence of the same law; and falls as it arose, 
at the command of the Supreme: A truth so obvious and solemn 
has impressed every mind; is universally settled and implicitly 
assented to. 

The improvement of literature, the excellence of science, and 
the purity of taste, as they are fruits of a susceptible nature, of 
sturdy growth, and progressive advancement, so they appear ob- 
noxious to the operation of the same principle, in proportion te 
their delicate texture, and are in constant danger of premature 
decay, or of sudden impairment: of partial corruption, or to- 
tal depravation. As they are naturally of the most tender struc- 


ture, like the finer plants, so they suffer most from fortuitous’ 


causes; and in their progress to maturity, encounter a thousand 
evils, one of which if they fail to escape it, intercepts the splen- 
dour of their beauties, or proves their certain destruction. 

The felicity of the Attick intellect, may serve as an example 
of this remark. In how short a period, did the warbling muse 
of true eloquence in the bowers of the academy, change her me- 
ledious notes to discordant sounds. False taste, like the de. 
stroying angel, entered the paradise of letters, and with the fire 
of affectation and vanity, drove from its retreats, the classick 
purity, and chastened imagination, that were the chosen and ori- 
ginal posessors of that consecrated spot. 

That the intellect has ever been liable to such dangers of muta- 
tion, I believe mankind have always been agreed; and the only 
diversity of opinion that has prevailed, was in regard to the spé- 
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cifick causes, that engendered decay, and the precise perods at 
which literary depravement was most conspicuous, 

In the decision of this question, it 1s not to be imagined that 
any age would deliver an impartial judgment of its real merits, 
perhaps against its own excellence; and at the cost of its fancied 
superiority. Hence the peculiar difficulty of any age, of fixing 
to its own character, the just degree of excellence it possesses; 
and which posterity can alone decide with rational precision, 
Hence too, the increased difficulty of determining the exact pe- 
riod, at which taste and literature begin to decline. 

Other impediments also contribute to obstruct a just decision 
upon this subject. The mind naturally becomes tired and sated 
with that, which long possession has worn out of regard; and flies 
to novelty for agreeable relief. Under the influence of such feel- 
ings, whatever object is new imparts pleasure; and such pleasur- 
able emotions are too often interpreted, as the irresistible effect 
of great excellence and sparkling beauty, when in reality, it is 
the mere casual consequence of a state of feeling, caused by the 
pernicious indulgence of mental lassitude and vacuity. 

From an impatient desire of improvement, on the contrary, we 
are frequently apt to condemn that as depravation and decay, 
which is but a mere cessation of advancement to perfection. Itis 
imagined, that because we cease to go forward, we must natural- 
ly fall back; and that the power of improvement has been de- 
stroyed, because it is not perpetually manifested by unceasing 
excellence. This is rashly judging from the impulse of disap- 
pointment, and not from that cool investigation, and comprehen~ 
sive comparison, that ought to guide and influence so important 
an inquiry. 

Every classical country and age, present examples of similar 
pauses. The reigns of particular kings and magistrates, have 
been more auspicious to improvement, than those of others; 
while centuries have sometimes intervened, between the stand- 
ing condition of learning, and its renewed march to unknown 
discoveries and extended conquests. | 

Hence retardation appears widely different from a diminutien 
of excellence, or an increase of defect: and neither naturally 
implies the one, nor necessarily induces the other. The state of 
mankind in every relation, can by no other means be so well 
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judged of, as by resorting for elucidation, to the condition of in- 
dividuals. In men, more than two years are rarely distinguished 
by equal improvement of the intellect, after the period of infant- 
ile ignorance. ‘The unpulse of curiosity naturally grows less, as 
we approach to general and ample knowledge, and we therefore 
become less susceptible of mental progression. Repose seems 
to be called for by nature, to resuscitate expended energy, and 
relax the rigour of studious contemplation. 

An analogous state of intellectual torpor, seems to be likewise 
caused, by a galaxy of genius and learning, in two or three ante- 
riour ages. Asa light too vivid impairs or destroys our sight, 
so a glaring state of excellence, diminishes and prevents emula- 
tion. ‘The brilliancy of their perfection, instead of animating, 
seems to lull our exertion. We contemplate their beauties with 
admiring pleasure, and delight in gazing on what fills us with joy, 
without producing a sting of envy, or a stir of incitement. The 
object appears too vast for self-comparison, and precludes the 
pain of mortification, that rises in the breast of ambition, consci- 
ous of inferiority. Besides, the effuigence allows no shade, 
which we might hope to enlighten; and we continue rapt in se- 
rene joy, similar to that, with which we view a summer sun 
throwing his reviving torch, over a fragrant and fruitful vale. 
When we reflect, how many temporary cessations, have inter- 
rupted the perfection to which the world has arrived, we shall 
not be disposed to consider one stop, as prophetick of approach- 

















-img decay, nor mdulge in fears, of a speedy retrogression to bar- 


barity. Such pauses are the natural breathings of imperfect 
mortals, struggling to attain remote excellence; which though 
their imaginations can paint in perfection, their powers can but 
partially accomplish. 

The more, however, we investigate the means of attaining te 
a just decision upon this subject; or of giving an infallible interpreta- 
tion to doubtful symptoms, the more we become encompassed with 
seeming obstructions, and involved in apparent uncertainty. To 
survey the subject from a proper point of view, seems the surest 
method of forming a settled and correct judgment. Taking the 
known faculties of the mind, for the point of contemplation, and 
the standard of excellence, we may discern with facility, the 
extent to which we can carry our conquests, and the fields which 
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nature has denied us power to subjugate. For that there must ne- 
cessarily be some limit to knowledge and improvement; though 
that limit cannot be defined, is evident to every one. Thus we 
can compare possible with acquired knowledges and judge of the 
degree of perfection at which the mind may arrive, from the na- 
ture and extent of its faculties considered in relation to known 
and potential wisdom. 

It is only, therefore, by divesting ourselves of prejudice in 
favour of our own time, and planting ourselves, by an effort of 
imagination, in an age a century to come, that we can acquire 
any accuracy in our judgments, upon the present state of intel- 
lect and letters. However, we must not only endeavour to be 
impartial to our own time; we must also struggle to reduce our 
veneration for antiquity, to the exact level of unprejudiced rea- 
son. And thus, by retiring into the shady bower of futurity and 
wisdem, see all objects in their real dimensions and native co- 
lours, undazzled by glory, and unmagnified by reflection. 

In this manner, it at length appears neither impossible nor 
hopeless, to ascertain the precise period of deterioration in litera- 
ture and taste. The great number of confident predictions, on 
this, as well as other topicks of vital interest, that experience 
and time have proved false, have infused a general incredulity 
into mankind, as to future events, that genius has pretended to 
foresee, or ventured to foretell. Hence the failure of prema- 
ture sagacity, has been taken up as an evidence, of the entire 
uncertainty of every subject of speculation; and not only the 
anticipations of futurity, but the exposition of present evils, 
have been disregarded, or treated with derision and contempt by 
the majority of mankind! 

Yet the present subject of research does not extend to the fu- 
ture, but lies open to living contemplation. When not only a 
cessation of improvement is visible, but an absolute production 
of inferiour works, has obtained for any length of time, as a 
blemish on the face of the human intellect, there is ample reason 
to fear an approaching decline. But if this defect is aceompa- 
nied by a glaring neglect, and general disrelish of standard 
works, by eminent authors; while at the same time, our atten- 
tion is wholly devoted to ephemeral writers of fashion and dul- 
ness, it may be rightly inferred, that the worms ef decay have 
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invaded our minds; and are fast hastening the age to a prema- 
ture and disgraceful inferiority. 

Yet who shall pronounce judgment on the present age, with 
unerring impartiality, and exact justice? In the Republick of 
Letters, who is invested with an authority that can only exist in 
a despotick government? As no one in particular can arrogate 
an imperative, and absolute right, to proclaim his decision upon 
the subject, it may be alleged, that the attainment of certainty, 
would be without its expected and natural reward. The decree, 
however just, could not be enforced by arbitary power. It must 
appeal to the reason, and depend on the courtesy of the million; 
and where there is diversity of minds and tastes, there must 
arise difference of opinion. Besides, as it is deemed a sort of 
duty, that all should be partial to their own time, as all are par- 
tial to their own country, he who can have the confidence to 
assert our degeneracy, will be cried down for affected singularity, 
and condemned for an unfeeling want of duty. He will be dis- 
believed, because the current of opinion is against his award; 
and he will be ridiculed, because he has had the audacious teme- 
rity, to attack cotemporary writers! 

Thus in every light, the task [ have undertaken is replete with 
dangers, and difficulties; and must of necessity be attended with 
certain blame. If the age which has been praised by a cotempo- 
rary for perfection, should be found unworthy by posterity, the 
severest censure must fall upon the writer, and his own decision 
be brought as testimony against his own judgement; while his 
work would be cited, as an eminent example of the truth, which 
he was attempting in vain to controvert. Should the prevailing 
time, on the other hand, be pronounced wanting in Literary ex- 
cellence, an evil not less afflictive overtakes the hopeless author. 
He must endure the persecutions of criticism, and listen with 
patience to the sneers of ignorance; and must be contented with 
present obloquy, in hopes of a brighter recompense, from the un- 
impassioned determinations of posterity. 

As the result of such an inquiry as this, must be one of those 
two judgments, the writer, like Ulysses, is in danger of whirl- 
pools on hoth sides; and though he may shun Charybdis, he must 
be ingulfed by Scylla. In such investigations, however, it can- 
not be dissembled, that the tendency of the mind is rather to- 
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wards despair than hope. Milton, when writing his Paradise 

Lost, thought the world in a state of intellectual decrepitude; 

and many other ingenious writers have indulged in the same fan- 

ciful belief. This consideration may save us from the worst blame, 

and procure us the applause of the age, if not the veneration of 

posterity. 8 
(To be continued.) 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM COWPER, 


Derived From Authentick Sources. 
A curiosity to know, and a desire to imitate, the fortunes of 
the wise, and the actions of the eminent, have been prevalent 
in all ages among all classes of mankind. The imitative pro- 
pensity of the human constitution, which prompts us to seek 
examples for our conduct, and to build our principles upon pre- 
cedent, is reinforced by motives of vanity, and strengthened by 
objects of pride, in giving peculiar interest to Biographical writ- 
ing. The idle, who have leisure to attend to the concerns of 
others, or the inquisitive, who wish to penetrate the veil of ap- 
pearances, and contemplate the nakedness of the heart, are the 
devoted lovers of individual history. As the means of amuse- 
ment, and the source of pleasure, it is rational and unfailing; as 
a method of instruction, it is decisive and emphatical. Wisdom 
is consummated in experience; principles terminate in action; 
the feelings of the heart speak with truth and sincerity, in the 
pursuit of supposed happiness; and prejudice and duplicity, lie 
exposed and convicted, by the eagerness of desire, in the heat of 
pursuit! People, says Dr. Johnson, are never hypocrites in their 
amusements! 
It might reasonably be imagined, that so universal an interest 
in the concerns of others, would secure a complete discovery of 
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the human character. But here the anticipations of wisdom, are 
disappointed by the inconsistency of man. What we most de- 
light to enjoy, we do not always strive with sedulity to acquire. 
We are content to view the author while living, in his works, 
encircled by the glitter of fame, and the indistinct lustre of a 
character. After his death, the brightening beams of his 
renown, still divert us for a time, from a scrutiny of his conduct, 
and an investigation of his qualities, of heart and mind; and 
when the inquiry is at last made, his companions are found to be 
falling into the same grave; and tradition insensibly expires with 
the breath that gave it birth. | 

Although this fatality attending a complete knowledge of in- 
dividual character, has not generally predominated in the Life of 
Cowper; yet it has operated so extensively, as to deprive us of 
many characteristick details, necessary te form an exact portrait 
of his mind and actions. ‘This deficiency does not appear to 
have happened, from the want of affectionate attention to his 
posthumous fame, or of an intimate acquaintance with his living 
virtues. The most comprehensive account of his life, that has 
been given to the world, was written by his friend Mr. Hayley, 
while the partiality of affectionate sorrow was yet fresh in his 
mind, and the remembrance of his virtues was too lively to be 
soon forgotten. But the defect we deplore, seems to have been 
eaused by that casual neglect, which the greatest minds often ex- 
perience during existence, from the warmest friends; a neglect, 
which can be imputed to no diminution of regard, or absence of 
esteem. It more properly flows from those incidental engage- 
ments of active life, which hinder the thoughts from wandering 
mito futurity, and dwelling on Death as an uncertain visiter; 
whose Angel may suddenly summon us to the gates ef heaven, 
and bereave us of the man, whose genius we admire, and whose 
virtues we venerate. 

As it regards the paucity of intellectual incidents, that marks 
the life of Cowper, his Biographer Hayley alludes to the same 
cause, when speaking of his juvenile intimates, Lord Thurlow, 
and Joseph Hill, Esquire-—From these two confidential asso- 
“ciates of the Poet in his unclouded years,” says Hayley, “I 
“expected materials for the display of his early genius, but in 
“the torrent of busy and splendid life, which bore the first of 
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«them toa mighty distance from his less ambitious fellow student 
«sof the Temple, the private letters and verses, that arose from 
«their youthful intimacy have perished.” 

Such a loss, if it related to a mind less singular and extraor- 
dinary than that of Cowper, might be deemed of little import- 
ance, and deplored with no excess of lamentation. Ass it is cen- 
nected, however, with the elucidation of an intellect, so uncem- 
mon, affecting, and melancholy, we may justly regret a priva- 
tion, that robs us of a portion of valuable experience. What 
we know of this interesting Poet, is replete with lessons of prac- 
tical wisdom, and examples of abstract truth. And it is chiefly 
from the pleasure we derive from what materials we already pos- 
sess, that we have cause to regret so sensibly, the loss of those 
incidents, that have perished in the tempests of fortune and of 
life! 

Wiuiiam Cowper was born on the 26th of November, 1751, 
in Great Berkhamstead, Hertfordshire, England. His father, 
the Revd. Dr. John Cowper, was Rector of that parsonage, 
where he resided; and was likewise Chaplain to King George 
the Second. His mother dying during his in‘ancy, left him, and 
@ younger brother, named John, the only two who survived of 
several children, to the care and protection of her husband. Of 
John we are told, that he lived in affectionate intimacy with his 
brother, which if we knew no more, would be sufficient to pro- 
cure our esteem. But we are also informed, that he became a 
learned fellow of Bennet College, Cambridge; and continued 
to the moment of his death, a sincere friend to the Poet. 

The lustre of a pedigree may satisfy the vanity of a vacant 
mind. The beams of genius irradiate the gloom of the grave, 
and restore a forgotten line to present renown. It is from the 
excellence of Cowper’s poetry, that we are prompted to inquire 
after his ancestry, and detail their honours; which were conspicu- 
ous and celebrated through many generations of eminent men. 
Some of the first branches of his family, are said to have been 
inhabitants of Sussex, in the reign of Edward the fourth; but we 
are not informed, whether they were classed among the gentry, 
or exalted to higher honours by being ennobled at that early pe- 
ried. The name, however, is repeatedly discovered among the 
Sheriffs of London, during that reign; and John Cowper of Kent, 
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was created a Baronet in 1641, by King Charles the First; but 
for what service rendered to the Crown, or Country, is uncer- 
tain. 

In the commencement of the last century, the family attained 
to still higher honour and renown, by the superiour abilities of two 
brothers; whose preeminent excellence in the Law, elevated 
them to a seat in the House of Peers. William, who was the 
eldest, was created Lord High Chancellor in 1707; and Spencer 
Cowper, the youngest, became Lord Chief Justice of Chester in 
1717. The latter was subsequently nominated a Judge, in the 
Court of Common | leas; being permitted to hold the two offices 
by special favour of the King. Spencer died on the 10th De- 
cember 1728, in Lincoln’s Inn, leaving several children, of whom 
John, the father of the Poet, was the second son. Being des- 
tined to the Church, as a younger brother, he took his degrees. in 
Divinity; and having married Ann Donne, of Norfolk, a des- 
cendant of the famous Satirist, he retired to his Rectory, the 
birth place of our Poet. 

Although Cowper was not an heir to honour, yet he inherited 
the genius, that distinguished his forefathers. He appears to 
have been born with a temperament, uncommonly delicate, tender, 
and susceptible; and to have received faculties from nature, whose 
extraordinary formation, gave him an acuteness of feeling, and a 
quickness of conception, that embittered his existence, while they 
secured him immortality. His extreme sensibility became remark- 
able in the dawn of life; and it was perhaps as much cherished 
by female tenderness, during the life time of his mother, as it 
was utterly neglected after her demise. 

He lost his mother while he was in his sixth year. Of his 
father we know but little. He was a Divine of Learning, and 
perhaps of piety; but does not appear to have been gifted with 
those softer qualities, so necessary to the tender charge, which 
the death of a pious and amiable wife, had thrown upon him. 
Cowper was endowed with faculties net formed to flourish, be, 
neath the stern revard of a manly breast. He required the soli- 
citude of friendship, and the attentions of love; and must have 
shrunk from the austerity of a reserved and rigid parent! He re- 
quired to be soothed, net excited: he wanted advice, not com 
mands. 
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Nothing is known, that proves his father to have been wanting 
in affection. But it is sufficiently obvious, from the little atten- 
tion that was given to the delicate structure and peculiar bent, 
of the Poets mind, that his father, from whatever cause, was less 
solicitous about discovering his disposition, if he had not observed 
it, and consulting his future happiness, than most fathers would 
have shewn themselves, towards the infant offspring of a deceas- 
ed wife. It is to this early neglect of the temper and construc~- 
tion of Cowper’s mind, that we are to attribute most of the ca- 
lamities that he afterwards suffered; and all the revolutions, pains, 
and disappointments, that accompanied him through life, and 
continued to darken his mind, with alternations of hope, till the 
final period of his dissolution! 

The truth of this conjecture, is strongly corroborated, by the 
lively remembrance be always retained, of the love and tender- 
ness of his lamented mother! A remembrance so indelible, that 
in after life, he pictured his early feelings in impressive colours, 
upon the reception of his mother’s portrait; which recalled to his 
heart sensations long past, and reminded him of a happiness, 
which he was destined never again to enjoy. I have not been 
able to ascertain with precision, in what year this Poem on the 
Reception of his Mother’s Picture, was written. But that it was 
in his advanced life, is made doubtless, by a variety of circum- 
stances. Ina letter te his Cousin Mrs. Bodham, dated 1790, he 
acknowledges the receipt of the Picture; and therefore the Poem 
could not have been written before he was fifty-nine: an age when 
infantile impressions are mostly obliterated! 

Even the best men, are frequently destitute of a rational 
affection for their children. An affection whieh would prompt 
them toan investigation of their peculiar dispositions, and to 
educate them conformably to its direction. Dr. Cowper may 
have contributed to his son’s misery, without being conscious of 
the lamentable effects of his indifference. But though he was not 
criminal by design, he is not free from reprehension. The omis. 
sion of duty is equally a crime with the violation of virtue. 

That the mind of Cowper was endued with excessive sensibil1- 
ty, which predominated in his constitution even to a morbid de- 
gree, the whole tenour of his life is a continued chain of evirlence. 


From this delicacy the loss of his mother was rendered donbl+ 
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calamitous. Her congenial sensibility, could alone conceive 
the nature of his feelings; and her tender affection only, could 
beat responsive to his timid emotions. She could have soothed 
his inquietude, dissipated his fears, and encouraged him to firm- 
ness. Occasions and causes of irritation, she could partly have 
removed, and partly lessened. Thus he might have been less 
miserable, if not happy, and the morbid excess of his mind, 
might have been gradually softened and diminished! Such might 
have been his mothers influence: but instead of which, he was 
thrust into the bustling world, to be tormented by its turbulence, 
like the trembling deer panting before his pursuers. The only 
method of instruction was neglected, that was calculated to pro- 
mote the happiness of a mind too acutely sensible, and too timid- 
ly reserved. 

Cewper, however, upon the demise of his mother, was destin- 
ed to encounter that exposure of life, from which his timidity 
shrunk like the leaves of the mimosa before the blast; and which 
he would gladly have escaped at every hazard. Though so young, 
he is represented to have had all the susceptibility of his riper 
years; full of the same dread of unknown dangers, and harrass- 
ed bythe same phantoms of inconceivable evil. But his father 
paid no attention to this; he sent him toa reputable school in 
Hertfordshire, under the direction of a Dr. Pitman; being then 
im his seventh year. From this seminary, however, it is probable, 
he was shortly after taken, on account of an alarming disorder 
that affected his eyes; both of them, ashe relates in a letter to 
Hayley, being visited by specks that threatened to cover them. 
That they might the more effectually be attended to, he was re- 
moved from Dr. Pitman’s school; and his father being alarmed for 
the consequences, sent him to a female Oculist, of great renown 
at that time. With her he resided two years; but his eyes were 
not perfectly recovered, by her skill. Does it move pity, or 
laughter, to see an English Divine of the eighteenth century, so 
infatuated and superstitious, as to repose confidence in the medi- 
cal magick of an old woman? But is the present age, free from 
the same delusion? 

He was taken from this female Hippocrates, to be placed at 
Westminsier school; where he relates, that at the age of four- 
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teen, the small-pox seized him; and as he imagines, contributed 
more towards the health of his eyes, than all the remedies of the 
Oculist. Yet from the nervous irritability of his system, they 
still continued subject to inflammation; from which, however, 
he used to obtain partial relief, by the constant use of a hot foot 


bath, every night before he retired to bed. 


We are not told, what degree of improvement, or variety of 
erudition, he gained under the care of Dr. Pitman. Perhaps it 
was but trifling; he was too young te have much vigour of mind, 
and gave no proof of uncommon progress. We may conjecture 
his advancement, by comparing his age and opportunities, with 
the perfection that he afterwards arrived at, in mature life; and 
when we make an adequate deduction from the vigour of his 
manly powers, and the closeness of his attention, we shall have 
to infer no erdinary progress, to have marked his studies. 

At Westminster, he is represented as enduring all those poig- 
nant calamities, which a morbid sensibility perpetually receives, 
from the remarks of the impertinent, the insults of the impudent, 
the taunts of the splenetick, and the tyranny of the proud. A 
school is a ring of chivalry where the strength of all is tried by 
contest, and the courage of the weak is provoked by defiance. 


Cowper’s timidity, however, was not cowardice. 


It was the de- 


licacy of a pure and refined spirit, equally elevated above the 
meanness of submission, or the bretality of attack. He proba- 
bly may be said rather to have avoided contest, and endured the 
arrogance of some of his school fellows, than to have tamely suf- 
fered gross insult, or fecbly sunk beneath the weight of oppres- 


$10n. 
His own description of his feelings at this 


time is, howe- 


ver, rather derogatory to the dignity of his mind, and the 
pride of his spirit. He represents himself as not daring to raise 
his eye above the shoebuckle of the elder boys; a timidity apparent- 
ly approaching almost as near to meanness, as to depression, and 
which I would willingly disbelieve of one, whom I am so strong- 


ly disposed to esteem, admire and venerate. 


Yet when we 


grow better acquainted with the qualities of his mind, as they 
were disclosed in mature life, we are enabled to give a nobler 
construction to his own emphatick remark. He was as full of 


ambition as of diflidence, although the latter predominated in its 
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influence on his actions. This conduct, therefore, might as well 
have proceeded from the heavy pressure of a superiour mind, bend- 
ing beneath its own weight, as from an ignoble meanness of dis- 
position, which Cowper never afterwards exhibited! 

That, there is greater reason to rest on this conclusion than 
the first, may readily be made apparent, from an abstract 
consideration of his peculiar intellect. The sensibility which- 
distinguished Cowper’s mind, was not similar to the turbulent 
vehemence of that, which agitated Johnson’s: or if it did flow 
from the same qualities of intellect, yet it was oppositely modi- 
fied, by difference of physical temperament. All sensibility 
seems to proceed from acute perception, and quickness of feel- 
ing; as is evident from this circumstance, that the sluggish and 
obtuse minds of the dull will hardly be affected by the same ac- 
tion or event, twice repeated, when the man of sensibility, will 
comprehend the whole that is to happen, or be recited, from 
some previous word, hint, suggestion or action, not immediately 
connected with what is to succeed. Nor does the activity of 
thought, which begets sensibility, appear to rest, in the percep- 
tion of the same obvious qualities and relations, that satisfy the 
common and sluggish mind, even upon a continued contempla- 
zion of the same object, It penetrates to the discernment of 
properties and relations too subtle and minute for common powers 
to observe, and common penetration to reach. Hence the same 
subject which is barren to a mind void of sensibility, is replete 
with excitements to reflection, and fills the mind of him with 
thought, whose constitution is more delicately organized, and ex- 
quisitely arranged. The view of the former, is comparatively 
simple, that of the latter multifarious. He discerns beauties to 
which the other is blind, and takes notice of relations, which the 
other has not power to conceive. The whole creation wears a 
different and more diversified aspect in his eye, and every ob- 
ject teems with higher wisdom, beauty and perfection, 

It was this quality of mind, I epprehend, that Cowper poss- 
essed in an eminent degree; but being conjoined to a corporal 
system, whose predominant quality was extremely frigid and 
phlegmatick, he was consequently destitute of that vivacity of 
animal spirits, which could quickly impel him from one subject 
to another, and prevent his previous impressions from fastening 
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too deeply in his mind. This conclusion is corroborated by nume- 
rous incidents of his life; but in particular, by his incapacity to 
appear at the bar of the House of Lords, as clerk of the Journals; 
an incapacity caused by the terrours and agitation of an acute 
mind, too intensely dwelling upon one event; for he had endeav- 
oured with the utmost application, to prepare himself for the oc- 
casion, and to discharge the duties that were required of his 
office. 

An investigation of so vastly important a subject, will not 
be deemed tedious by those, who rightly consider the consequen- 
ces it involves or properly appreciate the value of happiness, and 
the comforts of life. Cowper was rendered miserable through 
existence, by this excess of sensibility; an excess which it is not 
in the power of art or education to lessen or destroy; and which 
can only be hindered from bringing unutterable calamity upon its 
possessor, by adapting his life and actions to its peculiar dispo+ 
sition, and placing them in scenes of quiet, seclusion and repose; 
where he will be more contented with himself, and more useful to 
society. 

Cowper, therefore, whose timid spirit, required the gentle in- 
struction of a private Tutor, was condemned to suffer inexpress- 
ible torments during his stay at Westminster; which probably 
was not less than six years, as he is said to have quitted it at the 
age of eighteen, in the year 1749. 

What progress he there made in learning, we are however no 
where told by any of his Biographers; and are therefore left to 
guess his advancement from the vigour of intellect, and profun- 
dity of erudition, that his works exhibit; making the necessary 
allowance for a life subsequently devoted to study and improve- 
ment, daily adding to its stores of knowledge, and continually 
correcting, refining and polishing its acquisitions, by habitual and 
undisturbed meditation. We may therefore infer that at West- 
ininster, he attained to a good knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
and became acquainted with more than the elements of Greek; 
of which he afterwards displayed so skilful a knowledge. From 
his own avowal, however, in a letter to his Cousin Johnson, he 
never knew much either of Mathematicks or Metaphysicks; so 
that he seems to have been rather conversant in polite Literature, 
than versed in abstruse Science. 
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Every life of Cowper, which has come under my inspection, 
ts lame and deficient in this particular; giving but an imperfect 
sketch of casual events, or merely recording, that he passed from 
ene scene of life to another; his transition from a publick school 
to the office of an Attorney, and thence again, to the Inner-Tem- 
ple. In none of those who have written his Memoirs, and more 

han memoirs they cannot be called, have I been in the least suc- 
cessful, in the attempt to discover some connected history of his 
intellectual progress; a history, that would inform us of the gra- 
dations by which he arrived at the excellence he possessed, and 
that would exhibit some of the minute, but characteristick traits 
of his mental endowments and moral character; from which we 
might more justly estimate the real extent of his powers, and 
draw lessons of improvement for future learners. What scholar 
does not dwell with peculiar pleasure upon Pope’s progress in 
she Iliad? : 

Almost every man hasa peculiar mode of receiving instruction, 
and pursuing knowledge; a different process of concocting what 
he has imbibed, as well as impressing it on his memory, for future 
use or application. How a mind of such exquisite sensibility as 
Cowper’s, performed these operations, we feel curious to learn, 
and if this curiosity had been gratified, by some details respect- 
mg the sedulous student, it might greatly have conduced to the 
improvement of the world; though it is possible, it might not so 
much have redounded to the honour of the Poet. They at least, 
who refuse, or omit, to impart such knowledge, do the subjects of 
their narrative no honour, and vield mankind no advantage from 
experience. They give cause to suspect, that his early progress 
was tardy, and his first efforts, feeble and fruitless; and likewise 
prevent the world from availing itself of the same method, imi- 
tating the same wisdom, or avoiding the same errours. 

To suspect Cowper of dulness, however, would be unjust as 
well as ungenerous; for his mind appears to have been always 
quick, vigorous and powerful. He was capacitated, therefore at 
the age of eighteen, to change the habits of the student for the ac- 
quisition of the Law; and he was accordingly articled to a Mr. 
Chapman, Solicitor, for three years. What proficiency he made 
ja it, we are not informed, nor can we reasonably infer it from 
the vigour of his mind. Although the same physical power is in- 
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variably equal, applied to every object, yet intellectual energy is 
not efficacious, in the same degree, on every subject. Where 
pleasure is mingled with instruction, improvement will be pro- 
portionably rapid. Each thought will flow upon the perception 
of the words, and principles of association will spontaneously 
form, and quickly strengthen as we proceed. We imbibe what- 
ever we are disposed to learn with pleasure, and retain it with 
ease. ‘There is reason to believe, however, that the contrary was 
the case with Cowper; for what he must have been conscious he 
could never practise, he would perhaps take little trouble to 
learn; and he mentions in a letter to his friend Hill, some years 
after, that he knew less than a country Attorney: And it is like- 
wise related by himself, that bis taste always inclined him to the 
pursuit of elegant Literature; which his destiny eventually ful- 
filled, and completely gratified. 
( To be continued. ) 8s. 
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BY HORACE DE MONDE, ESQUIRE. 
No. 1. 


csssneesnesd eerneeereeneeerreoe Qidqguid sum ego, quamvis 

Infra Lucili censum ingeniumque; tamen me 

Cum magnis vixisse invita fatebitur usque 

Invidia. HORACE. 


Tuere isa certain class of people, in every City, who will 
aot consent to admit a stranger into their society, whatever may 
be his appearance or pretensions, until they have minutely in- 
quired into his fortune, family, &c. “Is he any body?” which, 
being interpreted, means, Has he money enough to do as we do? 
is always the preliminary question; and upon the solution of this, 
depends the sort of company with which he must expect to asso- 
ciate. Others there are, who require no other passport to their 
civilities, than a fashionable appearance, and polite deportment; 
taking it for granted, ab exteriori, that all the requisite qualifi- 
cations are to be found within, to merit their good opinion. 
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There is yet another class, not 50 fastidious as the former, nor 
so liberal as the latter: who, though they readily meet the ad- 
vances of any body towards an acquaintance, are actuated more 
by a desire to gratify their own inquisitive temper, than by the 
impulse of hospitality or charity. 

As I am about to come before my readers in the questionable 
character of a stranger: and am desirous of having my claims to 
notice recognised by every class: I hold it my duty to tell them, 
candidly, all that it is, at present, necessary for them to know, 
concerning myself; trusting to time and my own merits, for an 
admission, hereafter, into their familiar circles. In the first 
place, with respect to money: I am not, like Umidius, so rich, 
that I can measure my gold by the foot. Nor am I, on the con- 
trary, so poor and sordid, as never to dress better than my servant, 

I am neither so much a miser as to think it necessary to watch 
all night lest thieves and incendiaries should pillage my house 
before the morning, nor so ignorant a prodigal, as not to know 
the use and value of money. 

I cannot, like the rich man, who lived at Athens, when the 
crowd laugh at me abroad, applaud myself at home, by contemp- 
lating the full bags that smile upon me from my iron chest: but, 
I have enough notwithstanding, to enable me to look at those 
who have more, without envy, and at those who have less, with 
charity; well assured of this consoletory truth— 

‘ Millia frumenti tua triverit area centum; 
Non tuus hoc capiet venter plus quam meus. 

In the second place, with respect to external attractions: the 
tastes of mankind, are so various, that perfection itself would 
hardly be recognised as such, by every body; and vanity will be 
supposed to have a share in every man’s description of himself. 
No one is absolutely hideous in his own eyes, however offensive 
he may be to the sight of others; and the world may consider 
him a monster of deformity, who thinks himself an Apollo Bel- 
videre. Howshall I expect then to gain credit for candour in a 


portraiture of myself? The eloquence of silence shall speak for 
me. 


What curiosity may further seek to know concerning me, shall 
in good time, be faithfully imparted; and, as much may be ga- 
thered of one’s character, from a knowledge of his associates, I 
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shall now endeavour to make my readers acquainted with the 
company which I am in the habit of frequenting. 

There is not a Club in town of which Iam not a member; and of 
all, save one, an honorary member....a mark of distinction which 
must not be forgotten by those who look upon the vow populi to 
be the vox dei, or who, in other words, consider popular favour, 
an undeniable evidence of merit. These Clubs differ no less in 
the objects of their institution, than in the variety of character 
composing them. Both shall, hereafter, be made known, so far as 
our rules of secrecy will permit me to divulge them. My pre- 
sent remarks shall be confined to the delineation of that one of 
which, as above hinted, I am only an ordinary member. 

There is a sort of churlish selfishness generally displayed in 
the formation of Clubs and Societies, which has always appeared 
to me to be unnatural, and inconsistent with the great principle 
of our creation; and which tends more than any thing else to 
curtail their duration, to diminish the sphere of their usefulness, 
and finally to bring them into neglect and contempt. I mean, 
in the exclusion of females. The Club of Freemasons must, 
however, be exempted from this charge of churlishness; for 
though they also refuse to admit the ladies, their apology for do- 
ing so is, at once, an evidence of thier honourable motives, and 
the highest compliment which can be paid to the excluded sex. 
They are fearful lest the dazzling attractions of Grace and 
Beauty might win them from the task of duty: and that how- 
ever they profess to be superiour to the influence of all the other 
passions, they would be compelled to 

stews Bend the knee to Love, 


And make obeisance to his mighty shrine.” 
But it may be doubted whether any of the other clubs could 


furnish so good an excuse for their want of gallantry. Convinced 
that some possible good, and no probable evil would result from 
acombination with the ‘softer sex,” I determined to set about 
the establishment of a Club upon more liberal principles; and 
Success, even beyond my hopes, has hitherto crowned my efforts. 

My first application was made to a lady well known in all the 
fashionable circles, and perfectly at home among the Literati.... 
dreaded as much by the former, for the point and spirit of her 
satire, as she is admired and courted by the latter, for the vigow: 
ft) 
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of her intellect and the brilliancy of her wit. She heard my 
proposition without interruption; while a smile of mingled pride 
and pleasure played upon her lip and danced in her eye, which 
seemed to say: “at last then you acknowledge that there was 
more arrogance than justice in Adam’s account of his fair help- 
mate: 

“ For well I understand, in the prime end 

Of nature, her th’ inferiour, in the mind 

And inward faculties, which most excel.’ 

My dear Madam, said I, correctly interpreting the expression 
of her counfenance, you surely will not include me in this se- 
vere, though silent censure of our sex; you know that though I 
profess to admire Milton more than all other Poets, yet in this 
¢laring instance of his want of courtesy, which could only have 
been the effect of that unfortunate “drop serene” which blotted 
out one of his senses, Ido not defend him. Well sir,” (said 
the lady) “I must at least acknowledge your politeness, if I do 
not give credit to your sincerity; and since you seem to have 
fixed your heart upon having this Androgynal Club, on certain 
conditions, you may count upon iy cooperation: These condi- 
tions are—Ist, that there shall be a plurality of Ladies;—2nd, 
that all the officers of the Club, except the Secretary, shall be 
females; and lastly, that you consent to receive into it neither 
old Maids, nor old Bachelors.” 

To the two first conditions it was not possible to effer an objec- 
tion; but, foreseeing that it would be difficult to carry my design 
into execution, if I suffered myself to be so restricted in the 
choice of members, I was compelled to beg a reconsideration of 


”? 


the last; which, after a pretty warm argument, was at length mo- 
dified, by mutual concession, as to admit a definite number of 
each of the proscribed characters. Having so far succeeded iu 
my first attempt, it was not unreasonable to hope, that no obsta- 
cle would intervene to impede my further progress. But alas! 
the vanity of mortal hopes! It was not until after scouring the 
town, day after day, for more than a month; and preferring my 
solicitations to more than an hundred persons, that I, at last, 
found two gentlemen willing to lend themselves to my scheme. 
One of these is an old Bachelor in his sixtieth year, with all the 
‘vanity of youthful blood” still glowing in his heart and counten- 
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C ance; but with a sweet expression of benevolence beaming from 
h ie the latter which inspires respect in all who look upon it, and ex- 
$ eS cites surprise that such a man should have lived ‘to such an ages 
- in a state of single blessedness. Ue has been, in his youth, a 
= creat roamer: has seen many nations, speaks the language of se- 
veral, and is familiar with the customs and manners of all. No- 
thing gives him greater delight, than to speak of his travels: but, 
unlike other travellers, he never makes himself the hero of his 
a story: nor ever obtrudes his anecdotes upon the company, unso- 
e- licited. He possesses, moreover, one rare and excellent quality: 
I he knows how to listen, as well as to talk. ‘To ensure the con- 
is fe currence of such aman, was abundant reward for all the fruitless 
ve S labour of previous search. At the moment of my visit to him, 
4 | he was engaged in conversation with a foreigner, of prepossess- 
id ie ing appearance and accomplished manners; who, with the cha- 
lo me) racteristick politeness of the nation of which he was a native, 
ve would have retired at my approach, under the supposition that 
in 4 mine was a visit of business; but he was prevented by my old 
i, friend, who introduced us to each other ina manner which at once 
id, a) dispelled the coldness of formality, and brought us to the famili- 
be |) arity of long acquaintance. 
er § My scheme was no sooner unfolded, than it was warmly es- 
poused by the *syuire, (a title by which my friend Apodemus Sin- 
oC | gleten is generally distinguished;) who, turning to the foreign- 
gn ; er, exclaimed, “mon ami, this is the very thing for you! No pos- 
he Fe sible means could be devised better calculated to initiate you into 
of i all the ways of the town; and furnish you with a clue to the mys- 
n0- teries of society, by which you cannot fail to get at once into the 
of ha best company. 4/lons done! il faut vous joindre a notre coterie!” 
in Very little persuasion, on my part, was wanting, to render the 
‘ta- < argument of the "Squire successful; and thus having. as the Che- 
las! valier would have expressed it, “fait d’une pierre deux coups,” 
the & I took my leave, well pleased with the result of my visit. 
my fo According to the first article of my conditions with the Lady, it 
ast, § was now necessary that she should have engaged, at least, four of 
me. | her own sex, in order to a complete constitution of the Clubs and 
the & 


ipon inquiry I found that she had performed her part. with the most 
en- scrupulous good faith. Indeed it is due to the ladies to observe. 
+he . , — . . 

that they much more rarely fail to fulfil a premise, than do the 
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gentlemen; particularly when pleasure, amusement, or mischief 
may be expected to reward its performance. All, now, that re- 
mained for me to do, to arrive at the consummation of my design, 
was, to procure a convention of our members: for which, a fa- 
vourable opportunity soon presented itself, in the following note. 


*To HORACE DE MONDE, ESQ. 
Wednesday Morning. 
«Sir, 

The ladies of our association, who are no less anxious than my- 
self for the success of your laudable endeavours, have promised to 
spend the evening with me, to-morrow. If you have no better 
engagement, and can prevail upon your two friends to accompany 
you, I shall give orders to be at home to no other visiters during 
the evening; and we may quietly settle preliminaries over a dish 
of Imperial. 

I am Sir, your friend, 
SopHia 4 





«“N. B. Put Lord Byron in your pocket.” 

It will easily be imagined that such an invitation was not ne- 
glected. True to the appointed hour, the Squire and his friend 
the Chevalier, dressed for conquest, were impatiently awaiting 
my arrival, to be conducted to the Rendezvous. 

7 ( To be continued. ) N. 


PETRARCH CROWNED IN THE CAPITOL. 


With the name of Petrarch, the passion of the Lover, the fan- 
cy of the Poet, and the learning of the Philosopher, are intimate- 
ly associated. Sentiment and sensibility, glow in their brightest 


tints, and abound with the purest feelings, at the recollection of Pr 


his character; and dulness, inspired by the magick of his genius, 
sports for a moment among the flowers of fancy, and soars on the 


transient flush of enthusiasm. Petrarch is interesting to all; and ae 
to none is he more so than to the enterprising promoter of letters. | 

It vas from imbibing eloquence and learning, at the fountainof 
ancient wisdom, that Petrarch became the Poet of Italy, and the (7 
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IN THE CAPITOL. 69 
— 
reviver of taste aud erudition. Ovid, Cicero, and Livy, were 
the sources of his ambition, and their beauties, the recompense 
of his toil. A dearth of Learning and taste in his native country, 
inspired him wit the design of collecting the living em- 
bers of ancient geuius, and kindling from their fire, the flame of 
modern invention. In this he succeeded. Presenting an im- 
pre--ive example in his own efforts aad excellence, he was follow- 
ed by a crowdof Poets, Orators, and Historians, who have hon- 
oured their countries, and immortalized themselves. How much 
of his fame, does Lorenzo De Medici owe to the sedulity, taste, 
learning, and enthusiasm of Petrarch! Is the measure of renown, 
always proportioned to the extent of merit? Posterity applauds 
more by example, than judgment; and a Sovereign concenters in 
himself, the united merits of his less conspicuous subjects! 

Ambition is always enlarged by a knowledge of the merits, and 
an imaginary conception of the glory, of ancient genius. Their 
honour and their fame, are magnified by the mist of ages, to a 
modern eye; and if flattery, vanity or reason, told Petrarch that 
he was equal to Horace, he likewise deemed himself worthy of the 
same distinctions; he at least aspired to possess, and was invited 
to receive them. 

The Greeks crowned their bards in reality; the Romans only 
in opinion, till the reign of Domitian. But in a modern fancy, 
the opinion of the old Romans, assumed the form and brightness 
of an actual coronation. From the moment Petrarch read of the 
crown, he strove to deserve, and panted to obtain it. ‘Time that 
matures every plan, and produces the fruition of every desire, at 
length brought him to the ebject of his wishes, and the summit 
of his ambition. 

In his thirty sixth year Petrarch was invited by the Senate of 
Rome, and the university of Paris, to receive the crown of Lau- 
rel, in the two most distinguished cities of the world. — It is his 
conduct on this occasion, that betrays the weakness of the man, 
and displays the genuine character of Petrarch’s heart and un- 
derstanding. 

This summons to glory and honour was made to him in the soli- 
tude of Vaucluse, where the enraptured Poet was indulging his 
vain passion for a self created shadow of female perfection. After 
‘pending his life, in hopes frankly imparted to his friends, of at- 
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taining this distinction; after soliciting the powerlul, flattering the 
vain, and intriguing with the learned, to procure the crown, we 
perceive the pensive and liberal Petrarch, affecting surprise, at 
the splendid offer. He is overcome with wonder, to think that 
the honours of the world, should pursue him among his rocks and 
fountains; and hunt him from solitude and gloom, to be exposed 
to the overpowering glare of such dazzling distinctions! ‘To 
have nations contesting the honour of his coronation; and to be 
thought the only object worthy of the prize, that a thousand years 
could produce! Our reverence and esteem for the man, are im- 
paired by the duplicity and want of candour, so conspicuous in 
the Poet. Had Petrarch, void of ambition, disgusted with the 
world, and wedded to seclusion, sought the solitude of Vaucluse 
for the purpose of oblivion, a noisy summons to renown, would 
never have obtruded on his quiet, and agitated his mind, with 
the difficulty of choosing between two rival capitals. But even 
the love, and the solitude of Petrarch, were only valued as the 
handmaids to Fame. He forsook the world, that he might hear it 
complain of his absence; and he fixed his love on a shadow, that 
he might excite sympathy for his despair, the despair of fancy! 
and possess a subject for his Sonnets, and a charm for his muse. 
{ do not mean, that such a person as Laura never existed; but 
that she was essentially destitute, of all the celestial attributes, 
with which he invested her, in the fervour of his imagination, and 
the enthusiasm of his love. Shall we call that love, which is so 
easily reduced to vanity? Shall our admiration of his genius, 
blind us to a perception of his defects? He who knows Petrarch, 
must know, that the whole substance and spirit of his soul, was 
absorbed in that master passion of the mind, Ainbition; and if it 
sometimes appeared in the less envious forms of vanity, and Love, 
we must admire the skill of the Philosopher, who could shade 
the brightness of his character from the attention of Envy, and 
make his ambition appear amiable, pensive, and meek, and his 
genius only the sport of an amorous fancy! 

It is with some apprehension of female anger, that I thus strike 
from the roll of Chivalry, a knight so courteous and admired, 
and a Lover so fond and devout. But more familiar in scrutini- 
zing the inner mysteries of the heart of genius, than the general 
habits ef accomplished women will permit them to be, may I ven- 
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ture to arrogate a more dispassionate judgment, in canvassing 
the merits of my own sex, and separating the impotence of the 
man, from the splendour of the Poet? Were all Lovers like Pe- 
trarch, and all women beloved like Laura, we should have more 
Poetry, but less happiness; and the misery of experience, would 
dispel the illusion of his passion, and attest the insensibility of 
his sentiment, and the strength ofhis ambition. ¥et in dissipa- 
ting a pleasing illusion of the fancy, is there not more delight lost, 
than the recovery of truth can compensate? The suggestion is 
produced by feeling the effect; and comes too late to restore the 
phantasy. It is thus the beams of truth often destroy a pleasure, 
while they melt a prejudice! 

Of the two solicitations, Petrarch was for some time perplexed 
which toaccept. In Paris a Poet had never been crowned; and if 
he complied with the request of that university, the novelty 
would gratify him, as giving an example to future ages, and as 
being the founder of an illustrious custom. Rome on the contra- 
ry had witnessed the ceremony; but then Rome could confer the 
highest honours, as a spot consecrated to the greatest geniuses of 
of antiquity, and venerable and illustrious, as the cradle, and 
the tomb, of Heroes, Philosophers and Saints. The glories 
that still encircled the Capitol, won the preference of Petrarch; 
and Rome was destined to crown a modern Poet, in the seat of 
her triumphs, and the temple of her power. In this decision of 
the Latin Bard, Paris lost some renown, though Rome gained 
little celebrity; the measure of the latter’s greatness was full, 
and a Poet of Italy could add nothing to the lustre of her ancient 
glory. Paris on the contrary, undistinguished by genius, and 
yet fresh in the Virgin bloom of learning, would have been en- 
nobled by the presence of Petrarch, and made illustrious through 
after ages, by her early encouragement of superiour intellect 
and taste. 

On Easterday April 8, 1341. the ceremony of his coronation, 
consummated his wishes, and revived a feeble image of Roman 
magnificence. At the sound of the trumpet, the streets were 
strewed with wreaths and flowers; and the ladies, (1 wish I could 
say the matrons) of Rome, thronged the windows and balconies, 
and sprinkled perfumes upon the head of the Poet. He was pre- 
ceded by twelve youths of patrician families, dressed in scarlet 
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Arrayed in a robe of state, a regal present and privilege, Petrarch 
followed, surrounded by six of the noblest citizens, in green, 
bearing on their heads crowns of flowers. The Senator came 
next, and the most illustrious members of the council, closed the 
procession. When the Count of Anguillara, the Senator, ascen- 
ded his throne, Petrarch, notified by a herald, arose, and having 
offered an appropriate comment on a text from Virgil, he made 
his vows three times, for the prosperity of Rome. “Long live 
the People, and Senator of Rome! God preseve them in liberty!” 
He then knelt before the throne of the Senator, who invested him 
with a crown of Laurel, saying. This is the reward of merit.” 
A sonnet upon the glories of Rome was then recited, by the grate- 
ful Poet, and the shouts and acclamations of the people, express- 
ed their admiration for Petrarc!:, or their pleasure at the noveity 
of the scene. The procession then moved to the Vatican, and 
Petrarch offered the crown of his glory at the shrine of St. Peter, 
after the celebration of mass. 

On the same day, the Count of Anguillara presented him a 
Diploma, by which he was invested with the title and _ privileges 
of Poet Laureat. By the latter, he could assume the Poetick 
habit, and wear a crown of laurel, ivy, or myrtle, as caprice or 
vanity prompted; and he was licensed to teach, interpret, com- 
pose and dispute in all places, and on everv subject. 

Petrarch after the ceremony of the coronation, was conducted 
to the Colonna Palace, where a sumptuous banquet, and the com- 
pany of the Roman Literati, closed the splendour of the day, 
and relieved the fatigue of ceremony! 

Such were the honours lavished upon a Poet and Historian of 
the fourteenth century, in modern Italy; honours which perhaps 
would never have been thought of, had he not suggested them. 
That he deserved them cannot be denied; but he afterwards re- 
pented the vanities he had sought, and deplored a greatness, which 
multiplied his enemies while it lessened the number and kindness 
of his friends! 
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ORIGIN OF THE JANIZARIES. 








To trace the origin of Customs, Institutions, and Government, 
is always pleasing and instructive. We are struck with wonder 
while we contemplate the stupendous effects of power; but 
when we search into its causes, we recognize the petty passions, 
and feeble efforts of common men, producing the germ of an in- 
stitution, that decides the happiness, and terminates the lives of 
millions. The Janizaries of Turkey, like the Praetorian bands of 
Rome, have long bestowed Empire on their favourite adventurers, 
as their interest, passions, or caprice prompted; and while we de- 
test the atrocities they perpetrate, we must commend the order 
of nature, that has provided a check to ambition and tyranny, 
in every clime! 

In the year 1389, Amurath the First, extended the Ottoman 
Sceptre by a rapid conquest, over the Bulgarians, Servians, Bos- 
nians, and Albanians; Slavonian nations, as remarkable for the 
vigour of their minds, as the hardiness and strength of their bo- 
dies. The country afforded him no precious spoils, or luxurious 
plunder; and he was about to dismiss his innumerable prisoners, 
with a sigh for his empty conquests, when the Vizier of Amureth 
suggested to his Sovereign, that the law of the Prophet allowed 
him a fitth part of the captives. The hint was readily embraced, 
as it promised some indemnity for his loss, and recompense for 
his toil. And he resolved, that the stoutest and most handsome 
of the Christian captives, should become the future pillars of his 
throne, and the scourge of their own religion. Guards were ac- 
cordingly stationed at proper points, to observe the passage, and 
select the most youthful and vigorous of the prisoners. A ce- 
lebrated Dervish, consecrated their arms, and bestowed the name. 
of this formidable legion. The ceremony of their institution 
was solemn and imposing; and it inspired them at once with pride, 
valour, and enthusiasm. The Dervish advanced in the front of 
their ranks, and spreading the sleeve of his gown, over the head 
of the nearest soldier, pronounced this prayer for their success, 
as he uttered the name by which they were tobe known. «Let 
“them be called Janizaries, or new Soldiers! May their counte- 


“nance be ever bright! their band victorious! their sword keen" 
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“may their spears always hang over the heads of their enemies! 
‘and wheresoever they go, may they return with a white face!” 

Thus the lucky suggestion of the Vizier, embodied a formidable 
band of Christians, in the service of the Ottomans; but those 
Christians must soon have become proselytes to the creed of 
Mahomet; and the zeal of the converts would naturally sharpen 
the edge of their swords, against their faithful countrymen, 
whom they would hate for their superiour fortune, or more in- 
flexible sincerity. 

Fifty years experience of the potency of their arms, perpetu- 
ated their institution! But the same period exhausted a genera- 
tion and impaired an army. Effeminate Asia could not produce 
soldiers equally robust, and inured to war and hardship; and 
the successors of Amurath, supplied the waste of war in the 
ranks of the Janizaries, from their religious portion of new cap- 
tives. A tax of every fifth child, was afterwards inhumanly in- 
posed, and rigorously exacted, on every Christian family, within 
the circle of the Ottoman power; and the conquered Provinces 
of the Eastern Empire of Rome, were converted into a nursery 
of Turkish soldiers. The most robust youths were enrolled at 
the age of twelve years; and clothed, educated, and maintained 
for the national service. But all were not indiscriminately des- 
tined to a military life. Some cultivated Arabian and Persian 
knowledge; and were advanced at maturity to civil and ecclesi- 
astical offices. Ata later period of life, higher advancement ex- 
panded their ambition, and endangered their safety. The forty 
Agas, who stood before the throne of the Sultan, were selected 
from their numbers; and were subsequently promoted to the 
government of the Provinces, and the honours of the Empire. 
Their system of education was adapted to the ends they were 
intended to fulfil. Ferocity, learning, or cunning, were im- 
planted in their minds; and military skill, or personal accom- 
plishments, distinguished their manners. But they were still 
the slaves of the Sultan; his voice raised them to favour, and 
his nod plunged them to destruction. They had motives for im- 
provement, as it was attended by reward, and dread of guilt, for 
it was followed by punishment. The power of the Sultan at 
last depended on the support an 1 favour of the Janizaries. Ex- 
perience disclosed to them their own importance; and from that 
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moment, the power of the prince, emanated from, and depended 
upon their authority and caprice. 

in their primitive vigour, the Janizaries like an iron phalanx, 
were irresistible in their force, and terrifick in their execution; 
and till the influence of the Ottoman government, infected the 
provinces with contagious imbecility, they were the hope and 
sword of the Sultan. But in their degeneracy, they are con- 
temptible to other nations, and only formidable or useful to their 
own. They have yet courage to strangle an oppressive prince, 
revolt from a cruel tyrant, or depose a mischievous ideot. 








A DESIDERATUM IN LITERATURE. 


Gisnon, in a note to the first volume of his History, has given 
a hint fora New Work, which I believe has never been under- 
taken, notwithstanding the long lapse of time, that has since 
shewn the daily necessity of such a production. * There is room,” 
says he, “for a very interesting work, which sheuld lay open the 
“connexion between the languages and manners of nations.” If 
it has so fortunately happened, that no European author has filled 
this vacancy, a better occasion, for the display of American genius 
and Learning, could not be wished, and but rarely offers itself. 
Here is a wide field, for the exercise of profound erudition, in the 
elucidation of facts; and an ample scope, for the hypothesis of a 
brilliant imagination, respecting the primeval unity of mankind, 
their subsequent dispersion, and their ultimate formation, of @is- 
tinct and characteristick national features. But confining atten- 
tion, merely to the first subject, what a crowd of advantages pre- 
sent themselves, to the fancy of the philosopher! What a pleas- 
ing task, to explore the origin, and unfold the connexion, between 
the customs, manners, and languages, of various people! Many 
of these historical elucidations, are already familiar to the mind 
of every student: and form the most delightful theme of his re- 
flection. The subject itself, may properly be stvled, the Philo- 
sophy of Life and Language; which reveals the source of cus- 
toms, and explains the origin of terms. A dictionary, or a gram- 
mar; can convey but a very inadequate conception of a Language: 
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they deal in verbal distinctions, and variations of orthography, 
A work of the kind here suggested, would unfold real differences, 
and shew the connexion between the heart and the tongue. The 
history of various climates, as influencing the wants, and con- 
trolling the desires of man, would also constitute an interesting 
portion of such a works; many of the customs, and much peculia- 
rity in the manners of a people, originating from this local differ- 
ence. What a fund of knowledge, therefore, might be embraced 
ina Treatise On the Connexion between the Languages and man- 
ners of Nations! 

We cannot refrain from addressing an earnest exhortation to 
our American scholars, to attempt the execution of the Work 
here suggested. Every motive of personal ambition, and Na- 
tional glory, concurs to render it of vital importance and brilliant 
advantage to our character for genius and Learning. It will do 
honour to the most exalted mind, and exercise the most copious 
erudition; and although past experience will not countenance 
the promise of great remuneration, yet it could not fail to pro- 
cure final profit, as well as applause, to the author. 


“Call to mind what high, capacious powers 
“Vie folded up in man; how far beyond 
“The praise of mortals, may the eternal growth 
“Of nature to perfection half divine, 
“Expand ihe blooming soul: What pity then 
“Should sloth’s unkindly fogs depress to earth 
“Her tender biossom; choke the streams of life, 
‘ “And blast her spring!” S. 
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Original Poetry. 






(Some time ago one of the Editors presented to a friend a small volume, 
containing translations of the Basia Johannis Secundi; and in return, his 
friend sent him the following lines, as an imitation of the style, on a sub- 
ject more chaste than any which occupied the fancy of that voluptuous 
Poet. They are now published without his knowledge; and should they 
meet his eye, let him remember @gios ési ouiywwareiy | 


The kiss of wedded love. 








Give me of wedded love the holy kiss, 
Bestow’d with rapture, and receiv’d with bliss. 
Where soul embracing soul in union sweet, 
Not only lips, but hearts together meet. 

Give me the kiss that asks no fancied aid, 
From warbling nightingale in myrtle shade, 



























is From flow’r-enamell’d mead, or secret bow’r 

e Beneath the moon’s pale beam at midnight hour. 
eS. Be mine the kiss that’s given without a fear, 

2 That stains not honour, and that wakes no tear. 


=) The kiss whose raptures gold can never buy, 
a The kiss that’s ne’er remember’d with a sigh. 
Give me the kiss of innocence alone, 

The hallow’d kiss that I can call my own. 
This, this, to me yields purer, richer blisses, 
Than all the fam’d Johannis’ nineteen kisses. 


a 





Selected. 
SONNET TO AN OAK BLOWN DOWN BY THE WIND. 


Thou who unmov’d, hast heard the whirlwind chide, 
Full many a winter round thy craggy bed; 
And like an earth-born giant, hast outspread 
Thy hundred arms, and heaven’s own bolts defied, 
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Now liest along thy native mountain’s side, 
Uptorn:—yet deem not that I come to shed, 
The idle drops of pity o’er thy head, 
Or basely to insult thy blasted pride:— 
No—still “tis thine, tho’ fall’n, imperial Oak! 
To teach this lesson to the wise and brave, 
That ‘tis much better, overthrown and broke, 
In Freedom’s cause, to sink into the grave, 
Than in submission to a tyrant’s yoke, 
Like the vile reed, to bow and be a slave. 


ODE TO FOLLY. 


Hail! goddess of the vacant eye! 
To whom my earliest vows were paid 
Whose prattle hush’d my infant cry, 
As on thy lap, supinely laid, 
I saw thee shake, in sportive mood, 
Thy tinkling bells and antick hood. 


Enlisted in the schoolboy band, 
With thee from learning’s porch J fled; 
And though the pedant’s tyrant hand 
Hung threat’ning o’er my flaxen head.— 
Long were my truant footsteps seen 
In thy brisk gambols on the green. 


At length, with vast conceits inspir’d 

I bade thee and thy sports adieu— 
But when, with expectation fir’d 

I to the world’s wide circle flew, 
[ look’d around, with simple stare, 
And found thee in broad features there. 
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There saw thee, high in regal seat 
Thy crowded clam’rous orgies hold 
With bounding hand thy cymbals beat, 
And full thy tawdry flag unfold— 
Proud that thy motley liv’ries shone 
On myriads who begirt thy throne. 


Again in social league we join’d; 
Through fancied fields of bliss we stray’d; 
A thousand wonders we design’d, 
A thousand idle pranks we play’d: 
Now grasp’d at glory’s quiv’ring ray 
And now in Cloe’s chains we lay. 


But, Folly, why prolong my verse, 

To sing the langhter-loving age? 
And what avails it to rehearse 

Thy triumphs on the youthful stage? 
Where Wisdom, if she claims a place, 
Sits ever with an awkward grace! 


For now, ev’n now, in riper years, 

Spite of thy many colour’d vest, 
Oft I renounce my cautious fears 

And clasp thee to my thoughtless breast; 
Enough, that in Presumption’s mien, 
Beneath my roof thou ne’er art seen. 


Th-+, as my harmless course I run, 
With candid eyes the world I viewo= 
And still with gen‘rous pity shun 
The moody, moping, serious crew; 
Since what they fondly, vainly prize, 
Is ever, ever to be wise. 


———— 
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THE RUINS. 


BY S. OSBORNE. 
I’ve seen, in twilight’s pensive hour, 
The moss clad dome, the mould’ring tow’r, 
In awful ruin stand— 
That dome where grateful voices sung, 
That tower whose chiming music rung, 
Majestically grand! 


I’ve seen “mid sculptur’d pride the tomb 

Where heroes slept in silent gloom, 
Unconscious of their fame— 

Those who with laurel’d honours crown’d 

Among their foes spead terrour round, 
And gain’d—an empty name! 


I’ve seen in death’s dark palace laid, 

The ruins of a beauteous maid, 
Cadaverous and pale! 

That maiden, who, while life remain’d 

O’er rival charms in triumph reign’d 
The mistress of the vale. 


I’ve seen where dungeon damps abide, 

A youth admir’d in manhood’s pride, 
In fancied greatness rave! 

He, who in reason’s happier day, 

Was virtuous, witty, noble, gay, 
Learn’d, generous and brave. 


Nor dome, nor tow’r, in twilight shade, 

Nor hero fall’n nor beauteous maid, 
To xvutn all consign’d! 

Can with such pathos touch my breast, 

As (on the m4aniac’s form imprest) 


THE RUINS OF A NOBLE MIND. 
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